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Torelieve ourselves a little, the present number Is 
made to consist of twenty four pages, by an inset of eight. 
The latter contains, among other things, two mterest- 
ing articles on Indian affairs, which we thought might be 
better presented tegether, for an understanding ol the 
condition and prospects of this unfortunate race of men. 

Petitions of like purport to that from New York, have 
been presented from Puiladelphia and other places. Al 
that just named, the venerable bishop White presided. — 
it was numerously attended by the respectable and wor- 
There was some discussion, 1” 
which the rev. Dr. Ely took a part—and certain proposed 
amendments of the memorial offered by him, were accept- 
ed; the substance of which follows— ‘That the honor of 
the nation may be preserved by an inviolable adherance 
to all her covenant arrangements; that none of the Indiin 
ribes may be removed from their present reservations 
without their free consent; and that if it shall be found 
wacticable, some covenant may be made between the 
Waited States, the state of Georgia, and the Cherokee 
Indians, resident in Georgia, whereby those Indians 
shall be admitted to all the rights and privileges of citi- 
gens, and that until the Cherokees shall thns voluntarily 
become citizens, or voluntarily cede their rights of soil to 
the United States, no state government by its agents, may 
be permitted to molest them.” 

The presentation of the New York memorial caused a 
pretty sharp discussion in both houses of congress. Af- 
ter it had been offered by Mr. Cambreleng, with a moe 
tion that it should be referred to the committee on Indian 


o) VEO ere 


concern with its merits, or the respect due to the right of 
petition. We well recollect that when Mr. Monroe’s 
claims were once before the house, that something of the 
same sort was said—that, ‘‘though he was a Virginian,’’ 
by one of the representatives from that state: and we re- 
member a third similar case on the appointment, we 
think, ofa chaplain. It is 8 ‘‘practice more honored in 
the breach than the observance;” and affords grounds for 
a fear, that local partialities may have influence over the 
decision of general questions, even in the minds of those 
justly regarded as honorable men. We impute nothing 
of the Kind to Mr. A. or any other particular individual 
—but, “the thing is wrong in itself.” 

Mr. Wilde, of Geo. also made a remark that cannot 
be passed over, » ithout pointed observation. The chair- 
man of the meeting at New York, was the venerable pa- 
triotand artist, col. Trumbull—a soldier of the revolue 
tion, one of the military family of Washington, we be- 
lieve—a brave and gallant officer, who passed through 
the whole contest, beloved and approved and applauded 
by his country, and who has since added no little to its 
fame as an artist, being also a gentleman, perhaps, as 
wellinfurmed on almostany general subject aseven Mr. 
Wilde. But the latter, in reference to the veteran patriot, 
indiscreetly, if not indecently, said, ‘the thought it would 
be proper for the painter to stick to his pallet.” This is 
in perfect correspondence with some new views ofthin 
entertained in the south—which will be repented of, we 
have do doubt; but this aristucracy must not be suffered 





affairs, Mr. Thompson, ot Geo. said, that, without an in-, 
tention to oppose the reference, ‘the would, however, 


qnestion the propriety of entertaining every petition or 


smemorial which might be addressed to congress, whe- 
' ther it be the result of an accidental meeting ata grog- 


shop, or not.”” Mr. Spencer, of New York, having 


| waited to see if the mover of the memorial “would rise 


to repel the allusions” of Mr. T. made a tew pertinent re- 
marks. He was followed by Messrs. Hilde, of Geo. Bell, 


» of Ten. Drayton, of S. C. and Lumpkin, ot Geo, to whom 


Mr. Spencer replied. On the suggestion of Mr. Wayne, 
the memurial was read. Mr. Mallury then replied to 
Mr. ‘Thompson rose again 
—te had read that paper, he said, ‘‘and felt ind gnant at 
the insult apparenily int. nded to be offered by the memo- 
rialists” to Georgia. Mr. Storrs, of N. Y. tollowed, and 


; vindicated the manner of the memorial and the right of 


the memorialists t» present it. If,as Mr. T. had suid, 
‘the language was indecorous to the state of Georgia” — 
it was “not vbjected to as disrespectful to this house” — 
‘this was enough” for the house: but he denied that it 
was disrespectful to Georgia, &. Mr. Foster, of Geo. 
followed and responded the opinions expressed by Mr. 
Thompsen. Mr. Cambdrcleng hoped that the discussion 
would stop, and urged the question on the refercnee.— 
Mr. Archer, of Virgmia, *‘thougis a southern man him- 
self,” as he expressed it, supported the reference. “He 
put it to the gentlemen of Georgia themselves to say how 


they would brook such an assumption by this house,* it 
it were attempted in regard to a memorial from their 
own state.” Mr. Mc Dicfiie, to end the debate, called the 
Previous question, and was sustained; and the reference 


was then made as originally proposed. 


We thought this brief history necessary to a right- 


ful understanding of the subject. 


We regret on the present occasion (as we have on 
some others), to see a gentleman so distinguished and 
high-minded as Mr. 4: cher—and there is no one more 
80 in either house of congress——teel it necessary to excuse, 
48 it were, his support of the reference, m using the 
terms “though a southern man himself.” Whether the | 
memorial came from the north or the south, had no} 


to proceed unregarded. Let the “painter stick to his 
pallet”’—is a poor copy of what was said by a new man 
in old times—ne sutor ultra crepidam; and if applied to 
Mr. Wilde, himself, what would he be *‘at?””—sticking 
to the breeding uf quarrels among his neighbors as 
an attorney, or managing negro slaves? We rather 
suspect ‘hat col. Trumbull’s name will be recollect- 
el halt-a-dozen years hence, by as many persons as ‘Mr 
W ilde’s—and must think that col. Trumbull has as much 
right to hold and express an opinion on any publie con- 
cern, as “the gentleman from Georgia!”’ 





Bt We had prepared a brief paragraph pointing out 
a mistake into which the editor of the Frankfort **Com- 
mentator”’ had tallen, in respect to an article inserted in 
this paper. We notice, however, that it has been hand- 
somely corrected, as we were sure that it would be, when 
suggested. Such things will sometimes happen with the 
most careful—and one mortifying cireumstance of the 
kind occurred to ourselves, which a wretched creature, 
addicted himself to all sorts of forgery and falsehood, im- 
puted to us us having taken place by design—judging other 
men by his own measure of honesty. We regret that 
this mistake has caused any unpleasant feeling to the ed- 
itor of the ‘‘Commentator.” ‘the mannerin which we 
inserted the article, may have lead others into error, 
hastily taking up the British text, instead of our commen- 
tary on it. We shall take care to make @ better separa- 
tion, hereafter. 





gc phe ‘Richmond Enquirer,” released from the 
business of the convention, has pounced upon the tariff, 
and Mr. Mallary’s report, with much fiereeness— ° 

“Cried havoc, and let slip the dogs of war.” 

Unless the majority in the house, and it is certain thut 
we have a majority in favor of the protecting principle, 
shall act promptly and resolutely, when occasion re- 
quires, we may expect another long and wordy and use- 
less war. 


_ 





BC Within a short period, we have several times 
met with, ‘‘****, Carey and Niles,” or “Messrs. ****, 
Niles arid Carey,” published ‘in the newspapers—as a 





*To lay iton the table, as proposed by Mr. Drayton 


sort of triumvirate engaged in the work of deluding the 
.) people and spreading “artful sophistries” through the 
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land, and doing bad things enough to sink the nation..— 
The accusation is severe; but, in the magnitude of the 
compliment to the wnknown person, our valued friend 
and ourselves, we, perhaps, may find some consolation. 
But we never expected to be charged with ‘‘sophistry!” 
If worthy of being thus published, we must be worthy of 
being refuted. And our “sonhistries” being almost always 
supported by figures, it world seem to be an easy mat- 
ter to correct ourerrors. For our part, we never see an 
opponent who ventures so far in figures as even to give 
us a date, without cherishing a hope that we shall hold 
ny **uneasy,” by an investigation of facts that cannot 
e@ explained away! We think that the fgwres are with 
us, and the ‘‘sophistries” with our opponents. If mista- 
ken, our errors admit of prompt and plain exposure. 

It is noticed, however, that nearly all these severe as- 
saults upon us, (except made by some senseless block- 
head, who has somehow obtained an old fount of type and 
a cast-off press, and supposes that he must do something 
to please his ‘‘patrons,”) come from a quarter of the 
@ountry in which the dogma extensively prevails—zthat 
iajt who labor are slaves; that Franklin was a slave, Sher- 
aman a slave, and Greene a slave: and that “involuntary 
Yabor”’ is preferable to that which is free. And it is as if 
urged, that the latter should yield itself to the former; 
or, at least, that free white men and women, who earn 
their own living, should be placed on an entire equality 
with black men and black wenches, who work in the 
Gorn or cotton fields, at the command of their masters. 
Now, we do not think that the latter kind of laborers are 
best fitted to advance the prosperity of our country, and 
should not like to see arms placed in their hands to 
defend it—but if others prefer them, so be it. We have 
not the smallest disposition to interfere with their opin- 
jons or pursuits. ‘The end of the two systems will ap- 
pear, anon. And until fully informed, every succeeding 
census will instruct us. 

But we have taught no mew doctrines. They are older 
than the treason of “Hancock and Adams.” 4 moral 
revolution preceded the appeal to arms. The ‘‘giants of 
those days” felt it necessary to subdue the prejudices of 
their countrymen, before they met the enemy in the field. 
1t was not easy to accomplish this. Several years were 
employed for the purpose; and ‘the approaches to inde- 

endence were matle step by step. It became fashiona- 
Pie to prefer home-made commodities. ‘They were re- 
commended by nearly all the colonial, or provincial, 
legislatures; and the ‘‘sons of liberty” prided themselves 
for refasing the use of tea, and in wearing buckskin 
breeches! The pampered aristocracy of this day will 
smile at those suggestions—but these, if not znported 
patriots, despise their honest and honorable fathers— 
provided the latier were not tories! War followed, and 
whatever was “continental” had a preference. The 
“‘continentals” succceded,—they established a confeder- 
ated government; and, by the first congress held under 
the constitution, what some are pleased to call the ‘‘so- 

histries”’ of ‘*****, Carey & Niles” were established by 

aw. Wasutneton had no doubt concerning the right 
of them—aAis secretaries, of state, Jerrenson, and of the 
treasury, HamILTon, in their respective reports on the 
fisheries and on manufactures, advanced and supported 
every principle that we contend for, and all were che- 
rished and nursed by every congress from the days of the 
‘“‘piants”’ to the present time; and by every chief magis- 
trate of this republic, including president Jackson,— 
who, in his late message, has entirely recognized the 
protecting principle.* And we might refer also, to cer- 





*The Columbia Telescope, quoting an article from the 
Evening Post, relative to the tariff, says ‘“‘we are sorry 
to be obliged to add, that our information corresponds 


but too closely with the foregoing remarks. We have 
before us a letter from a very distinguished member of 
congress, whose means of information are not inferior to 
those ofany other member, from which the following is 
an extract; 
**Washington city, December 22, 1829. 

‘*I regret to say that there is not the remotest proba- 
bility that congress will mitigate the oppressive burthen 
of what is miscalled the protecting system, in the smal- 
lest degree. ‘The message of the president wil) certain- 
Jy adiit of an interpretation favorable to a reductivn of 





: as ———— ~ 
tain resolutions of the *‘sovereign states” of Virginia ang 
South Carolina, which proceeded to the full Jength o 
our wishes in support of opinions—the old “continep. 
tal” spirit being revived, by a ‘‘living coal” fron 
the altar of °76. At a recent iod, the reveres 
patriot who is well called ‘‘the father of the constitution,” 
the venerable Man1son, unequivocally sanctioned them, 
And yet we—a nameless gentleman, and **Carey and 
Niles,” who have not one cent at stake in the preserys. 
tion of such principles, other than belongs in common 
to the rest of our fellow citizens, are charged with teach. 
ing new doctrines! Why—it was only a few days since, 
that the humble writer of this was accused of having ruin. 
ed the United States!!!| Heaven‘help the fool, who ven. 
tured to say that such power was lodged in the pen and 
press of a plainly educated mechanic! But the effects 
of these doctrmes are not hidden—verily, they are not! 
The progress of population and wealth in certain of the 
states, (wherein the “continental” testimony was fully 
received, and in which “the people,” like the gres 
apostle, are not ashamed to labor with their own hands), 
has been without parallel. If the “sophistries” that have 
descended to us from the revolutionary fathers, make 
great states out of small ones—we are content. [i 
the theories of our opponents reduce great states to smal] 
ones—or every day lessen the moral, physical and politi. 
cal power of such states, ‘hey should not complain. We 
wish for them every advantageous thing that we desire 
for others, as members of a common family. We envy 
them not the possession of ‘involuntary laborers,” 
whom the governor of South Carolina is so much in 
love with———but rejoice in that’ sublime condition of 
society, which caused it to be said of a printer— 
“Eripuit fulmen celo, septrumque tyrannis,”’ 

and permitted a dlacksmith to save the southern states— 
that hss enabled a child born in the poorest and mean- 
est conditions in which a mechanic can be placed, (that 
of “whipping the cat”’ round the country), to become one 
of our most prominent politicians, though, in his stateli- 
ness, he forgets those glorious institutions which enabled 
him to escape from “thread, tape and buckram”’ and be- 
come what he thinks that he is-—a very great man; though 
it is by no means manifest to us that society has been be- 
nefitted by his change of caste’ The making of breeches 
isa not less important business, than that of making 
speeches. JV¥e teach that labor is honorable—we rejoice 
in the establishment of public schools and spread of edu- 
cation-—it delights us that the smith, while resting on his 
anvil, can think and speak as rationally concerning the 
interests of his country as a lawyer on a ‘‘stump”—that 
the farmer who holds or drives his own plough, has2 
little library and knows the full use of his books. We be- 
lieve that this farmer has as much right to claim the pro- 
tection of government for the consumption of his grain, 
as an East India merchant can have to claim it for the 
preservation of his richly laden ship. Land-pirates or 
sea-pirates are the sametous. We think that if foreign 
articles are introduced and consumed, which we can a3 
well make for ourselves, that the manufacturers of them 
will be fed on foreign grain; and are at a loss to know why 
we may not as well import ready-made clothing as the 
cloth to make it. Nay, we could import congressmen 
and presidents that would serve us at half the price which 
our own costs us! These are some of our notions—but 
there is nothing newin them. And, if it has pleased the 
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duties, as well those intended to protect manufactures, 
as those exclusively Jaid for revenue. However this 
may be, it is certain that he recognises the principle of 
a protecting tariff, and does not contemplate any material 
change in the policy connected with such a tariff. It is 
also certain that whatever may be the opinion of the pre 
sident, the majority, the undiminished majority of con- 
gress, will adhere to what has been done.” 
£(_# We esteem this letter as being from tip-top anti 
| tariff authority. Gentlemen in congress, however, ought 
not to speak their public speeches to the private ear of 
| their friends! It seems to shew that they cannot enter- 
tain more than one idea at a time—especually if that hap- 
pens to bea profound one. How awful ,to find ont that 
the president ‘recognises the principle of a protecting 
tariff”’-— and that his message required a commentary 0° 
that subject. “What next”—from Columbia’ 
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‘sovereign states” of Virginia and South Carolina, with 
some of the most distinguished of their citizens, to change | 
Sjeir opinions, it is no reason why we shuuld change 

ours. We have steadily pursued one course from the be- 
vinning——through good report and evil report, and whe- ; 
ther fashonable or unfashionable. “his may be constru- 
od into obstinacy, by those more enlightened than our- 
celyes—but is strong evidence of /ionesty, seeing that we 
cannot have had a personal or private imterest in the 
success and protection of the domestic industry, no 
matter how applied. 















Marytanp. It will be recollected that Mr. McNeill’s 
right to a seat in the house of delegates, was suspended, 
pecause Of the omission of the word “junior” on some ot 
he tickets. It appearing undoubted, that Mr MeNeill 

"junior, was intended to have been voted for, he has since 
been admitted. 

There was also a case of a disputed seat between Mr. 
‘Wallisand Mr. Travilla, of Kent county. The former 
vas returned and tuok the seat; but it has been vacated 
to make room for the latter. It appears, that afew tick- 
ts having the name of Mr. Travilla on them, did not de- 
ignate the office to which the voters wished hitn elected. — 
e circumstances however, satisfied the judgment of 

he house, that Mr. T. had been voted for as a member 
f it. 

Mr. Teacle, froma select committee of the same 
jouse, has made a report, assuming that the progress ot 
wealth and prosperity m Maryland has been arrested 
because of the “deleterions effecis of that absorbing insti- 
ution,” the bank of the United States; and proposing to 
establish one great bank to be ealled *“Phe bank of the 
state of Maryland,” on the plan of the bank of the state 
of South Carolina, which is represented as having suc- 
eeded admirably well. ‘he new bank to be owned by 
the state, and make one half of its loans on real property 
in the several counties, Xc. anticipating that the charter 
of the bank of the United States will not be extended, 
nd that all the local banks will terminate at their re- 
ispective periods—the “bank of the state”? being establish- 
d, The report was read a second time, and jaid on the 
able. 

As the subject to which it relates is one of very seri- 
‘ons and important interest, we should promptly publish 
his report, at length, if we had room; for, though we can- 
mot accord with the most of its leading principles, as re- 
errible to practice, there are some speculations and facts 
stated that are ingenious, if not useful. Lut the ground. 
ork of the whole, we regard aserroneous. ‘The reason 
ewhy ‘*Maryland has not advanced in wealth and prosper- 
aty, in any degree, proportioned to the advantages she 
possesses in her propitious location,*’’* &c. is not because 
of the incorporation of the bank of the United States, as 
intimated by the committee. ‘The main reason for our 
tationary condition, if not retrogade movements, as to 
pulation and wealth, belong to our ‘‘npropitious”” po- 
sition. We are located, as it were, between the free 
states and the slave-states. Free labor is not honored 
and encouraged as it should be, and slave labor has be- 
ome unprofitable. Virginia and Kentucky are condi- 
tioned pretty much as we are; and neither has latterly 
advanced in population and wealth more rapidly perhaps, 
han Maryland. These have comparatively receded in 
he states named, if not actually declined. The census 
Hot the present year will teach us an unpleasant, bat 
"wholesome lesson. No management of banks, or bank- 
ing, can remedy the evils alluded to. A radical change 
of our constitution might, im time, relievethem. The 
24ws which govern Maryland, may be enacted by the 
/°presentatives of about one fourth of the people of the 
Plate. And from these causes, (and others that might be 
Specially pointed out), we are aunually losing thousands 
pf our most valuable citizens—propucers; who seek a 
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better state of things for themselves and their children 
in distant places—where labor 1s honored, and the poor 
have a prospect of acquiring independence and a respeet- 
able standing among their tellow men. No amount of 
money--millons on millions of a sound currency, would 
avail nothing, if it was not used; we need the “right sort”’ 
of people to use it advantageously, and create a home 
market. With the present prices of grain and tobaceo, 
if regarded as our chief articles for profit in their export, 
the valne of lands cannot advance. The world is at 
peace, and the people of different nations mainly supply 
themselves. Still we cultivate for the foreign market to 
excess, and reduce the prices of our commodities by 
over-production. This is rendered as “clear as a sun- 
beam,”’ by the facts that relate to tobacco. We believe 
ithas nnitormly happened for many years, that acrop of 
25,000 or 26,000 hhds. has yielded more money to the 
planters than a crop of 30,000; and, if prosperity is hoped 
for, the Planters must turn their attention to something 
else, and the farmers locate manufacturers among them ; 
and all must practice industry and economy more than 
heretotore—more than, perhaps, is compatible with the 
continuance of so many slaves and other persons of color 
in the state—whose very presence seems to be at war 
with those habits by which communities or nations aequire 
a wholesome and dense population, and wealth. Is proot 
| of this required? We have it at hand, in the comparison 
of certain counties of our state with others; the first class 
of which, notwithstanding our wnpropitions position, the 
radical defects in our constitution, the want of wisdom ip 
our laws, and of economy in the government of the state, 
resist the pressure of the times, and afford a resting place 
for many of our citizens, who, otherwise, would with- 
draw themselves and their capital trom us forever. By 
‘capital’ we mean labor. Any other sort of capital 
without that, ‘*will take to itself wings and flee away.”? It 
cannot any more be retained, than the course of the Sus- 
quehannah be turned tothe north. The richest mining 
distriets of Mexico and Peru, have always been the poor- 
est, and remain so,—though the political character of 
these countries has reeently been changed—becanse 
that labor in other distriets, or countries, applied to 
other purposes, has produeed more value than when de- 
voted to digging for silver and gold. The people of the 
mining districts are far from bemg the most wealthy class 
of their own fellow citizens. They have quantities of 
the precious metals, but know not how to use them 
most advantageously. Labor among them is not respect- 
ed; hence no one labors except of present necessity—as 
doour free people of color and slaves. THRY MAKE NO 
ACCUMULATIONS. ‘The maxim that “money gets mo- 
ney,” is practically unknown to them; and their gold and 
silver, affording themselves only a mean and miserable 
subsistence, pass rapidly away, to enrich other persons. 
E,DUCATION too, in the mining districts, may be said to 
be entirely neglected among the people, and hence like 
all other persons so conditioned, and without hope of a 
change forthe better, the passing moment only is re- 
garded bythem. Our Indians are capable of wonderfal 
exertions—but the wants of the day being satisfied, they 
will hardly take the trouble to killa buck, though offer- 
ing himselt to their rifle at the very door of their wigwam, 
even if without asupply of tood for to-morrow on hand. 
It isthus, more or less, in agreater or less degree, with 
all uneducated classes of persons; and hence—in the 
meaning of the term as we use it, they are not prosperous, 
and always decline in population or power, as they are 
approached by an educated and well informed people. 
The latter think, from habit—the former never think, if 
they can avoid it. 

In the things here snggested, are the real canses of the 
comparative decline of prosperity in Maryland. But still, 
we have a great deal of public spirit and imtelligence in 
this state— which, if rightfully cherished and properly 
anded, mav redeem us from the unpleasant circumstances 
which pressupon us. A spirit of improvement is abroad, 
It is of zv¢a/ interest that it should be encouraged. 

Phe ercation and support of a sound currency, forms 
no small partof any good system of political economy.— 
The creation always gives a stimulas to industry; but it 
the latter be not successful, the support ceases, and the 
curreney becomes morbid, if not depreciated, It is not 
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ever passes for it), that produces prosperity. The Brit- 
ish three per cent, consols are now at 94 1-8. That is, 
1007. of three per cent. stock, produces 941. 2s. 6d in 
cash: and exchequer bills, that bear an interest of less 
than 24 per cent. per annum, command a premium of 35 
per cent. inthe money market. These latter, in the 
strictest meaning of the term, form apart of the cur- 
rency. Ard yetan intellizent letter, dated London 30th 
Nov. published in the N. Y. Journal of Commerce, says: 

“The state of the manufacturers is generally quiet, but 
nothing resembling great prosperity. The agriculturalists, 
on the other hand, are suffering intensely. Farms are 
thrown up wherever the tenants can do it, and produce 
of all descriptions is very much depressed. Many farm- 
ers are paying their shop-keepers and grocers in kind, 
for want of money, and some who made early sales of 
iheir wheat in order to pay their rent, have latterly been 
compelied to buy back that article in the mode above 
mentioned, cf darter, for the daily consumption of their 
tamilies.” 

The circulating medium of England, is many times 
proportionally greater than that ofthe United States— 
und yet it appears that the ‘‘want of money” is severely 
felt in that country! There are reasons for this which 
have but little force in the United States. The poor 
yates and priests’ rates, alone, are of about fwice the 
amount of our whole revenue; and the annual public 
expenses, of all sorts, are six or eight times the amount 
of ournational debt. Wenced more circulating medium; 
but, without the aid of a successful industry, by which it 
may be profitably used, it will avail us little. 


But admitting, and we feel much disposed to admit the 
fact—that the special interest of Maryland requires an 
increase of the currency—a way is offered to accomplish 
it without cost to the state, or danger to the people. 
The bank of the United States has yet six years to run, 
on its existing charter—a period amply sufficient to try 
the experiment. Leta law be passed to authorize the 
present solvent banks of this state, to issue notes payable 
in those of the bank ofthe U. States, or coin, at their own 
option; with the understanding that no new banks shall 
he established during the period of the law, which shall 
terminate within one year after the expiration of the pre- 
sent charter of the bank of the U.S.. We cannot see 
any hazard in this proposition. If the bank of the U. 
S. fails to meet its engagements, no one supposes that 
the local banks will comply with theirs, as to prompt 
‘specie payments. This proceeding would effect all the 
public benefits suggested by the committee, except to as- 
sist the revenue of the state, of which latter project we 
are sceptical. South Carolina seems to have done well 
with her bank—but Kentucky was beggared by her state 
institution. This change in the formiof Maryland bank 
notes, without at all affecting their valve, would instant- 
ly divest the bank of the United States of its “absorbing” 
power in this state, and reverse the character of its ope- 
rations; rendering them defensive, instead of being hos- 
tile, as it is suggested that they now are. An increase of 
the circulating medium would certainly follow, if whole- 
some employments for it should offer themselves. At 
present, the state banks are surely restricted and re- 
strained from the power to do good, by the bank of the 
United States; but, with the provisions just stated, they 
could not gain any power to do evil. The experiment, 
then, may be safely made—without cost or risk; if it an- 
awers well, a state bank may be hereafter instituted— 
but if its effects are evil, their duration will be only for 
the time being. 


As applicable to the case, we sliall relate an aneedote. 
‘ne day, when a king of France, in council, was deep- 
ly engaged in laying plans, and examining maps for the 
invasion of Switzerland, the ‘*court fool,” permitted to be 
present, was as earnestly examining another set of maps, 
and with as much assumed gravity as the king himself. 
it was demanded of him by the king, “what he was 
ceing?*? “May it please your majesty” said the fool, ‘‘I 
am trying to find out the best passes and roads by which 
yourarmy may return from Switzeriand!” Itis easy to 
tmuake a state bank—but it will require yet many years 
for Kentucky to feel entirely relieved of the effects of the 
one that she established. ‘The debts still due to it amount 
‘othe sam of $1,019,659, (besides real property acquir- 
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ed, 58,728 dollars more),* which presses upon the® pros. 
perity of the state like an incubus, disturbing and distract. 
ing many schemes for public improvement, and embar. 
rassing the pursuits or prospects of a large number of 
the most worthy and valuable men in the commonwealth, 
It has, with the other money-making projects, probably 
kept bacic the population of the state in the great anq 
inealeulxbly valuable amount of one hundred thousan¢ 
free persons. 





Vinrernta. The convention adjourned on the 15th 
inst. and we have copies of the new constitution as finally 
agreed to—55 to 40. It was intended to have given jt 
a place in our present number; but ‘‘circumstances” 
have compelled a postponement—which is made with 
the less regret, because that our friends in Virginia wil! 
all have seen it in their local papers before we could 

have furnished them with a copy. We expect to insert 
it in our next, with the yeas and nays, and certain inte- 
resting proceedings which toek place after its adoption— 
especially the appropriate and elegant address of Mr. P, 
P. Barbour, the president, after it had been resolved to 
wesent him with a vote of thanks [well earned) for the 
impartiality, dignity and ability with which he had pre- 
sided over the labors of this memorable and distinguish. 
ed assembly. 

The early and earnest promoters, or authors, of the 
convention, will be considerably disappointed. They 
have fallen far short of establishing what they regarded 
as cardinal points, in respect to the right of suffrage and 
of representation; and some that were firmly relied onas 
friendly to a white basis, and a fixed regard to the pro- 
gressive increase or decrease of ‘‘the people,” seem to 
have changed their opinions—a matter to be settled be- 
tween themselves and their constituents: the new consti- 
tution, however, we esteem as a decided and important 
improvement—the right of suffrage is much extended, 
and some regard has been had to the existing population 
of counties; but still the grand error in the old constitution, 
of regarding counties and not persons, or even property, 
remains—delegates and senators are apportioned by dis- 
tricts of counties, in a wholesale way—and provision is 
not made for new apportionments of them, according to 
the fuiure population of such districts. In general elec- 
tions, however, calling out all the voters of the state, such 
as in the election of electors of president, [provided, 
nevertheless the present law shall not be altered as politi- 
cal need may require], the “voice of the people” will 
be pretty fairly ascertained. ‘The choice ef governor, 
&e. still remains with the legislature—and the *‘people” 
have gained but little in that respect. 

The convention having adjourned, the legislature, afte: 
being already in session 40 or 50 days, has commenc- 
ed full operations. ‘These could not have well been car- 
ried on during the sitting of the other body, many men- 
bers belonging to both, &c. But the house of delegates 
has been much occupied with a debate on abolishing its 
‘‘committee on manufactures and agriculture.” A pro- 
fitless discussion, we think—for the committee was, # 
least, a harmless one—though the result affords some 
satistaction. ‘The question was decided by ayes and noes. 
For abolishing 89—against it 96. After which Mr. Wil- 
son, of Cumberland, moved that the committee should 
be restricted to manufactures—‘‘agriculture, he siit, 
having nothing to ask but forbearance” —but the motioi 
was negatived; and so the Virginia house of delegates has 
a committee on manufactures and agriculture. Wh0 





ever separates them, so far separates consumers from 
' producers as to destroy commerce between them, and it- 
| yures both. 

West IxplA TRADE—FRER TRADE, AND THE PUBLIC 
pocuMENTs. This is rather a strange ‘‘heading,” but ¥¢ 
know not of another that may better be given to a brie! 
article that we now are intending to write. 

The newspapers, for some time past, have teemed 
with accounts ot the interviews between our minister 
London, and the earl of Aberdeen—(some person with? 





*There is also yet owing to the old bank of Kentucks; 
(which has long ceased to do business, except in elosné 
its concerns), $634,614 by individuals; and the bank ho! 








real estate valued at $347,303 more. 
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new name, we suppose, as it is only lately that we ever 
neard of him), connected with speculations concerning 
the West India trade, which is spoken of as Jost to us, 
&e. We have laid aside a large bundle of these articles, 
supposing that they might furnish some hints, when we 
ourselves felt disposed to give our views of the affair in 
discussion. We have our own opinions as to the source 
of many of these paragraphs; but such opinions have no- 
thing to do with what we mean to say on the present oc- 
casion, and we shall keep them to ourselves. But with 
these complimentary and speculative articles, we had 
also collected some facts from the public documents; and, 
if the latter are not false, have supposed it possible to 
shew that the Joss of the British West India trade was a 
gain to the United States, in the extra employment that 
itfurnishes for our navigation, seeing that the quantity 
of our products, generally exported to the West Indies, 
has not been at all affected by the British love of ‘free 
trade,” in our commerce with her colonies. And, when 
thinking on the subject the other day, we referred to the 
“British tariff of duties for 1830,” as recently laid be- 
fore congress by the secretary of the treasury, (see 
ReegisTen of the 16th inst.) to observe the difference 
between the duties imposed on British West India and 
British East India sugar. But seeing that no such 
difference was stated in the document, we took it tor 

ted that the discriminatory duty had been repeal- 
ed, without our notice or recollection of the proceeding. 
But it seems that the document, and not our information, is 
defective; for, in the late London papers received at 
N. York, we ure told that ‘‘an equalization of the 
East and West. India sugar duties is <aiked of.”? We have 
seen it stated, that the difference of duties, in favor of 
slave labor in the West Indies, and against free labor in 
the East Indies, as applicable to all the sugar consumed in 
Great Britain, amounts tothe sum of about two millions 
sterling, or nearly nine millions of dollars—presenting 
a beautiful specimen of British love of “free trade,” and 
of Britain’s ardent desire to ‘‘relieve commerce of 
its shackles,”? and so forth. We have no complaint to 
make about this—but have thought that if John Bull 
thus taxes his own people in an extra sum of nine mil- 
lions a year, for the simple and sole purpose that the 
desperate and tottering condition ot his West India colo- 
nies may be supported, (for not a penny of the extra sum 
passes into his treasury), he will not give up his other 
notions about these colonies, unless because of some seem- 
ingly important guid pro gue. Hence, and because of 
our indifference to the subject at large, under an opinion 
that the opening of the British West India ports to our 
vessels would not prove advantageous to us,—in the 
present circumstances of cur trade with the islands, 
generally—we have not kept ourselves fully posted up as 
to what is said on the negotiation: but from several **bock 
agen,” or returning, paragraphs that we notice in some 
of the journals that were the most pompous and clamor- 
ous about this matter, we gather a belief that the nego- 
tiation will not prove successful. As just observed, we 














are indifferent about it—among other reasons, because 
that, without making a market, except temporarily or 
accidentally, for an increased amount of our commodi- 
ties for export, it would interfere with a growing and 
valuable pursuit at home—the cultivation of the cane and 
manufacture of sugar: that is, provided, and which we 
rather doubt, British West India sugar can withstand the 
domestic competition in our market, and the protecting 
duty payable on the foreign article. 

“Prospects BEFoRE vs.” A bill which passed the 
house of representatives of Kentucky for calling a con- 
vention to revise the constitution of the state, was lost in 
the senate by a majority of one vote, only. We have seen 
it mentioned, that one of the objects contemplated by 
those favorable to a convention, was the adoption of cer- 
tain provisions by which slavery might be gradually, but 
finally, abolished in that commonwealth. We know 
nothing of the foundation of this report. But, that the 
existence of slavery is prejudicial to Kentucky, as inter- 
fering with the labor of free white persons, we have uo 
manner of doubt. 

Every day’s experience—all the new facts unfolded to 
us—every numbering of the people, or assessment of the 
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of education, &c. convinces us-—that a hardy, productive 

and enlightened yeomanry, is altogether incompatible 

with the presence of numerous slaves. They come into 

immediate contact, one with the other; and the great 

and important question must soon be decided—which 

class of laborers shall be preferred? It is to the people 

of Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri, that this 
question, at the present time, most forcibly offers itsel!. 

The last named state is yet too young, perhaps, to fur- 

nish correct data on the subject; but we venture the pre- 

diction, that the census of the current year will shew a 

large comparative decline of free white population, if not 

an actual decrease, in the counties or districts of the other 

three states which most abound in slaves; and it is time 

that the enquiry was seriously made, shall the weaith and 

power of these states recede, that the system of slavery 

may be continually supported? And this enquiry, though 

not just now pressing itself, will soon excite attention in 

North Carolina and, perhaps, Tennessee. We think 

that we speak with an entire understanding of the facts, 

that the character of the white laboring population in 

Maryland, as well as their numbers and efficiency, is 

declining, in all the chief slave-holding counties, ‘“Thou- 

sands of these, despairing of improvement in their condi- 

tion, and moved by the love that they bear thei chidrea, 
annually leave theirold homes, to seek a better state ot 
things in other places. Some of them—whole families, 
(not one of whom can read or write), find an asylum in 
our factories—but the greater part, miserably equipped 
for the journey, desperately aim for Ohio and Indiana, 
&c. There is not now, as we believe, any part of Ma- 
ryland in which slave-labor is accounted profitable. It 
never has proved itself so in any of the grain-growing 
districts of the United States—and is becoming doubtful 
as to some of the planting. The march of slaves is 
south—rapidly south. ‘The farming, manufacturing and 
commercial communities, have little, if any, mterest in 
slaves. ‘They do not yield one per cent. on the capital 
supposed to be vested in them. We have known many 
cases, in which, in common phrase, they have “eaten up” 
their masters; and too many of the latter, to save them- 
selves, are induced to regard slaves merely as articles of 
merchandize: some, perhaps, breed them for sale. But 
that business has not prospered, and we de not think that 
it will. 

We have no desire to meddle with the general question 
of slavery—it must be met sometime, though probably 
not in our day. But this is manifest, and should cause 
serious and solemn reflections in all the southern states, 
that state after state will east off slavery, as the bane of 
its prosperity, so far as it can—or decline in population, 
wealth and power. ‘The fee of Maryland, (not estimat- 
ing the counties in which there are few slaves), is hard 
worth one-third of what it was—and hundreds of land- 
holders whose fathers lived in affluence, are reduced al- 
most to poverty, without any personal acts of indisere- 
tion to cause it. This fact is feelingly felt by all whose 
recollection serves them for thirty years past; and things 
are getting worse and worse, every day. Many circum- 
stances have conspired to bring these events about—but 
the great first cause of them was, and is, the holding ot 
slaves, and consequent expulsion, (in fact), of free-la- 
boring and productive white persons. Itis not pleasant 
to speak of these things—but a shuiting of our eyes to 
facts will not relieve the evils that bear upon us. We 
wish however to be understood, as not wishing to encour- 
age emancipation without removal. ‘The tree blacks 
have the same general bad effects as the slaves—and, as 
a body of people, are less moral and worthy than the 
slaves. ‘They are, also shorter-lived, and do not increase 
near so rapidly—which we have heard plead in favor af 
emancipation; but we do not wish ta cafculate a benefit 
from such causes. 





Messrs. ARNOLD AND Lea. It h.s rarely happened, 
that a contested seat in congress excited! more attention 
than that just decided in favor of Mr. Lea, of Tenn. 
who was elected by the small majority of 217 votes, out 
of more than 9000 given on the occasion. There appears 
tohave been some great irregularities, growing out of what 
may be called a furious campaign, judging by what we bave 
seen stated concerning it, and we think it most likely 





value of property, and whatever tendsio shew the state 





that both parties proceeded to “great lengths” in behalr 
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of their favorite candidates. A feeling has also been shewn 
at Washington that must be regretted; and Mr. Arnold 
has retaliated, through the papers, i severest terms, 
on certain acts of injustice which he alleges were extend- 
ed towards him, in congress, by Mr. Polk, one of the 
members from Tennessee. 





Scarce pocuments. Messrs. Gales and Seaton pro- 
pose to publish *‘a compilation of the executive docu- 
ments and such of the legislative documents, on the files 
of the senate and house of representatives of the U. States 
as are ofa public nature, and of a date anterior to the 
third session of the thirteenth congress.”’ 

It is stated that of many of these there is not a printed 
copy extant—!unless, perhaps, in the possession of some 
individuals unknown*}, being destroyed in the confla- 
gration of the capitol in 1814, and that the manuscript 
copies are subject to mutilation and destruction, from 
constant references to them, &c. ‘The work willbe print- 
ed on fine paper, with brevier type, in volumes of about 
600 pages, royal 8vo, at $5 in boards, or 5. 25 handsome- 
ly bound. We heartily wish Messrs. G. and S. success 
in this important undertaking. 





Tuomas Jerrzenson. ‘The following tribute to the 
memory of Thomas Jefferson, appears iv the London 
Morning Chronicie:— 

We have received the highest gratification from a work 
which has just issued from the press—the memoirs 
and correspondence of that great and good man, Tho- 
mas Jefferson, the celebrated president of the United 
States. The spectacle of a man of strong powers, de- 
voting himself to the good of his fellow creatures, is like 
the sight of an vasis in the Alrican desert, to the specta- 
tor of the dirty jobbing and selfish aims of those who 
call themselves the great in this country. 





Mr. Mownos, being in bad health, preferred steam 
boat conveyance as nearly home as prossible—so he pro- 
ceeded trom Richmond to Norfolk, and thenee to Wash- 
ington, which latter he left but afew days ago, for his 
seat in Loudon country. Mr. Adams, we believe, is the 
first ex-president that visited’ Washington, and Mr. 
Monroe being there, it hajpened that wo ex-presidents 
were in the capital of the nation at one time. It is not 
probable that we shall see the like again. 





Mr. Barvwin. We see it stated that the only dis- 
sentient voices in the senate to the appointment of this 


gentleman as a judge of the supreme court, were those | 


of Messrs. Hayne and Smith, of South Carolina-—said 


to be on “constitutional principles”— Mr. B. surely think- | 


ing, that the constitution is strong enough to preserve 
the independence of the country, in protecting ils agri- 
culture. manufactures and commerce. 

Mr. B. has taken his seat on the bench—so also has 
chief justice Marshall, the Virginia convention having 
been dissolved. 





“TBE PRESIDENT’S DRAWING nooms.”? The follow- 
ing order, issued b 
Columbia,” is copie 


graph.” 


from the ‘United States Tele- 


“The president’s drawing room.” 

Wishing to preserve order, and afford every conve- 
uience in my power to the fellow-citizens, of the presi- 
dent of the United States, who may wish to visit his 
drawing rooms or levees, I deem it proper to promul- 
gate the following regulations to be observed on these 
occasions: 

Police officers will be stationed at the gates and front 
door of the executive mansion, to preserve order and en- 
force the following regulations: 

1. All carriages will enter by the eastern and depart 
by the western gate. 





*We insert these words in brackets, because that we 
ourselves became accidentally possessed, several years 
, Of a number of volumes of documents published 
within the period referred to, and suppose that others, 
whoare like zealous to collect and preserve such papers, 
may also have some: but, in the language of “the shop?’ 
e=-*they are out of print.” 
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2. None will be suffered to remain in the yard; whe, 
called for, they will enter the eastern gate, and if, o, 
their arrival at the front door, their drivers and employ. 
ers are not ready to depart, they will iramediately driv. 
out of the yard, and remain out until again called for by 
the police officers ’ 

3. No boys will be admitted unless (specially) iniro. 
duced by their parents. Tencn RinGeotp, 

Marshal district Columbia, 

January 21, 1830. 





Rait noaps. ‘They are **mad” about rail roads ani 
locomotive engines m England. The stock in the road; 
making bears enormous premiums, The “Rocket” |o. 
comotive engine, lately accomplished one mile in one 
minute and twenty seconds—travelling at the rate of for. 
ty-five miles an hour! 

We expect soon to make some wonderful exhibits 0, 
our own rail road; and are glad to hear that the people 
of Charleston, S. C. have commenced their’s. May suc- 
cess attend them, in the great and good work! 





Heme. One hundred and thirty tons of hemp were 
grown the past season, on about four hundred acres of 
land, near Northampton, Massachusetts—which ha 
proved itself stronger than the Russia hemp, in tests made 
by the navy officers at Charlestown. This is good news, 
indeed. We shall give some particulars in our next, 
from the Boston Courier. So we go, As yet, we cannot 
say ‘‘all’s well! but with a little more nursing, the 
“American System’? will perform greater things tha 
Hercules Now, it is in the cradle, contending with 
serpents—British agents at New York and elsewere.— 
But they will be grappled, and—“return from whence 
they came,” with our wishes that they may remain 
there—become reformed, and cease smuggling. 





FreMALE Lasor. The editor of the ( Philadelphia ) U. 
States Gazette informs the public, that the premium of 
“a gold medal, with a suitable inscription, value one hun- 
dred dollars, or a piece of plate of equal value, for the 
best essay on the inadequacy of the wages generally paid 
to seamstresses, spoolers, spinners, shoebinders, &c. to 
procure food, raiment and lodging; on the effects of that 
inadequacy upon the happiness and morals of those te- 
males, and their families, when they have any; and on 
the probability that those low wages frequently force poor 
women to the choice between dishonor and absolute wan! 
of common necessari¢es,’’ has been awarded to the rev. 
Joseph Tuckerman, of Boston. 








Portsmoutu, N. H. has about 7,000 inhabitants. 
| Dur ng the past year the births amounted to 261, marriages 
| 65, deaths 121—62 males and 59 females, of these 2 
| were consumption, 11 dropsy ou the brain, 10 paralysis, 
| Sold age, &e. 





New Youx. The arrivals at this place during the 
last year were 1310—as follows: 
January 62; February 50; Mareh 96; April 139; May 


the “marshal of the district of | 125; June 145; July 137; August 115; September 114; 


October 132; November 120; December 77—making 2 
total of 1310. Of which, 365 were ships, 26 barques, 
| 591 brigs, $20 schooners, and 8 sloops. 1194 Amer 
| can, 59 British, 4 French, 4 Duteh, 2 Hamburg, 10 Swe- 
dish, 5 Spanish, 12 Bremen, 9 Danish, 10 Haytien, ané 
1 Buenos Ayrean. In these vessels there arrived 16,064 
passengers. ‘The number of arrivals daring the yea! 
1828, was 1277, with 19,023 passengers, being an l- 
crease for 1829 of 33 in the number of arrivals, and 4 
decrease of 2959 passengers. 

The value of property in this city is very highs 
the sale of two lots mentioned below will demonstrate 
| Vacant lot, corner of Park and Ann-street, 20 
feet 1 inch in front, 3 feet 6 rear, and 62 feet on 

Ann-street, was sold at auction, for gil, 
| Lot adjoining on Park, 20 feet 1 inch front, 6 : 
feet m rear, and 55 feet deep 8,450 











PHILADELPHIA. ‘She Fair Mount water works are 
the pride and ornament of this city. A second mop 
main, twenty inches in diameter, and 10,000 feet long, 
has lately been Jaid down, in a most masterly manne’, 
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© under the superintendence of Mr. 


' this city has been visited for several years, happened on 


the progress of Baltimore during the past year. It 
| says, that 778 buildings were erected, amon 


comm 


_ is very full of people. 
| —less, so far as our observation goes, than we ever be- 
' fore knew. 

_ improved. 


ople. 
4 ai he Maryland Penitentiary made a profit of about 
' 16,500 dollars, in the last year, after paying all expen- 
' ses, and also $2,897 for interest on certain loans made by 


' barrels 235,791 were what is called ‘‘Howard street,” 
| 212,927 “city mills,” and 24,458 Susquehannah. ‘*How- 
ard street” flour takes in all, or nearly all, brought to 


' current 
| 4,112,064 feet boards, &c. including inspections out of 


| Pittsburg, was $1,715 64. 
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, Frederick Graf, 
who has been complimented by the watering committce 
with a vote of thanks, and a splendid silver vase. 





Battimone. The most destructive fire with which 
the night of the 29th ult. The great steam sugar-refine- 
ry of Mr. D. L. Thomas, with the most of its contents, 
was consumed. Whole floss 90 or 100,000 dollars— 
40,000 insured. By the intrepidity and exertions of the 
fremen, the destruction was confined to the sugar house, 
though the body of flame and of heat was of extraordi- 
nary power. ‘Lhe valuable buildings adjacent all «scap- 
ed without injury. 

The “Chronicle” of the Ist inst. has a neat review of 


them 
two for banks and several churches—three or four ba- 
zwars or arcades—a large theatre and cireus—the serew 
dock—the new wing of the penitentiary—a weaving 
shop, with 100 looms—the state tobacco ware house, 
560 feet long and 60 wide, and two neat charity schools, 
ke. [Lombard street has also been opened, to make 
another avenue from east to west.—Many of the build- 
ings erected are large and beautiful edifices, but the 
greater part are neat two story brick houses, for the ac- 
tion of mechanics and manufacturers and other 
laboring people—whose creations of wealth we have es- 
timated at five millions of dollars a year. Our city, 
with all the complaints about the ‘‘dullness of the times,” 
There are but few vacant houses 


Our markets are wonderfully increased and 
All owing tothe productive industry of the 


the state. ‘The average number of the prisoners was 
349. ] 


InsPEcTIONS at Baltimore, for the year 1829— 
473,156 bbls, and 14,920 half bbls. wheat flour; of the 


the city in wagons; except parcels from the “city mills.” 
12,777 bbls. and 48 half bbls. rye flour; 
1,609 bhds. and 6,483 bbls. corn mea!; 
417 hhds. flaxseed; 

4,509 bbls and 253 half bbls. beef—all Baltimore 
packed, except 168 barrels; 

3,453 bbls. and 142 half bbls. pork—2,514 Baltimore 
packed, 1,939 foreign; 

5,864 kegs butter; 

14,590 do lard; 

6,998 hhds, and 46,682 bbls. whiskey —abvut 2,200,000 
galls.—of which 5,911 hhds, and 6,216 bbls. 
were received trom the Susquehannah; 

14,979 hhds. tobacco, 
The precedin items are extracted from the ‘‘prices 
”” of the American, of the 16th inst. 


Inspections at Pitisburg, 1829—10,641 bbls. whiskey; 


the city; 8,420 barrels of salt, &c. 
The gross amount of wharfuge collected at the poré of 


THE BANK oF THE Unrrep Srares has declared a di- 
vidend of three and ahalf per cent. for the last six months 
payable in the stockholders after the 14th inst. 

lhe following gentlemen have been chosen directors 
of the United States’ bank in Philadelphia—Nicholas Bid- 
dle, Manual Eyre, Paul Beck, jr. Lewis Clapier, Tho- 
mas P, Cope, Alexander Henry, James C. Fisher, John 
Sergent, John Bohlen, Henry Pratt, John R. Neff, Ed- 





Ata meeting of the board, Nicholas Biddle has been 
unanimously re-elected president. 

The stock of this bank is again getting up. At New 
York, on the 2nd inst. it was quoted at 12ifa 122. It 
was at 125 before the delivery of the president’s message, 
Messrs. N. Biddle, Geo. M. Dallas, and B. W. Rich- 
ards of Philadelphia, Benj. Bailey, of New York, and 
John S. Donnell, of Baltimore, have been appointed di- 
rectors, by the president and senate, on behalf of the 
United States. 





[INDIAN AEFAIRS, ‘The following letter from Mr. Jef- 
ferson to gen. Knox, is highly interesting just now— 
Philadelphia, Aug. 10, 1791. 

Dear sir: I have now the honor to return you the pe- 
tition of Moultrie on behalf of the South Carolina Yazoo 
company. Without noticing that some of the highest 
functions of sovereignty are assumed in the very papers 
which he annexes as his justification, Iam of opinion that 
government should firmly maintain this ground; that the 
Indians have a right to the occupation of their lands, in- 
dependent of the states within whose chartered lines 
they happen to be; that until they cede them by treaty 
or other transaction equivalent toa treaty, no act of a 
state can give a right to such lands; that neither under the 
present constitution, nor the ancient confederation, had 
any state, or persons, a right to treat with the Indians, 
without the consent of the general government; that that 
consent has never been given to any treaty for the ces+ 
sion of the lands in question; that the government is de- 
termined to exert ali itz energy for the patronage and 
protection of the righis of the Indians, and the preserva- 
tion of peace between the United States and them; and 
that if any settlements are made on lands not ceded by 
them, without the previous consent of the United States, 
the government will think itself bound, not only to de- 
clare to the Indians that such settlements are without the 
authority or protection of the United States, but to res 
move them also by the public force. 

It is in compliance with your request, my dear sir, that 
{ submit these ideas to you, to whom it belongs to give 
place to them, or such others as your better judgment 
shall prefer in answer to Mr. Moultrie. 

[ have the honor to be, with sentiments of the most 
sincere and respectful esteem, dear sir, your most obedi- 
ent and most humble servant. 

THomas JEFFERSON, 

STATE OF TRADE IN ENGLanD. Extract ofa letter from 
_an American gentleman in London to his friend in Bos- 
ton. ‘*The distress here far exceeds ours; the manufac- 
turers are failing, the operatives starving, and the spirit of 
all much depressed. Over-produetion and a ruinous 
struggle for the American market, are among the causes. 
The first must diminish—as many factories are stopped 
and shut; and the smal] amount supplied for the United 
States this autumn, shows that the last is slowly yielding 
to an unwilling conviction. ‘They sre angry at the quan- 
tity of goods we make, and rejoice as loudly, and almost 
in the same manner, as they rejoiced at the defeat of Na- 
poleon and the French, whenever they learn of the fai- 
lure of a manufacturer or the loss of a factory.” |Ex- 
cellent John Bull!) 





Eneiann. The distresses of the laboring people seem 
greatly increased. Mobs have occurred, which were 
dispersed by the military. ‘The state of society may be 
| appreciated from the fact, that some priests, of the estaé- 
lished church, have reduced their tythes! 





InELAND—is principally an exporting country. Her 
exports of grain are very extensive. The great seats of 
her trade are Sligo, Waterford, Limerick, Youghal), 
Cork, Dublin, and Drogheda. From Waterford there 
are annually exported about 250,000 quarters of wheat, 
an equal proportion ol oats, 10,000 of barley, and 200,000 
ewt. of four. From Limerick there are shipped about 
180,000 quarters, two thirds of which are oats, and from 














ward Coleman, Wm. Platt, Jolin Potter, of South Car- 
olina, Geo 
of Marylan » Campbell P. White, oi New York, Isaac 
Carrow, of New York, ‘thomas H. Perkins, of Massa- 
chusetts, and B&. W. Crowninshield, of Massachusetts, 


e Hoffman, of Maryland, Roswell L. Colt, | 





the other places above mentioned, trom 90,000 to 140,000 
quarters each. he total exports from Ireland, in grain 
and meal, arnount to 1,200,000 quarters of in and 
about 300,000 ewt, of flour. [Equal to about 2,000,000 
| barrels of flour. } 
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Mr. Shiel appears to have wholly separated him- 


selt from Mr. O’Connell, as to the further views ot the 


latter, and especially in his seh: me of dissolving the 
union with Great jBritain. Indeed, we think that Mr. 
O’Connell would render greater service to his country- 
men in assisting them to improve the advantages gained, 
than by causing new agitations. A reformation of the 

ople is now as much required as reformation in the 
uws. 

Cotton. The New York Shipping and Commercial 
list gives us the following statement, showing the net 
proceeds of upland cotton, founded on actual sales trans- 


mitted from Liverpool, and on a computation of a half 


penny sterling per |b. freight, and tev per cent. premium 


onthe exchange. Cents. 
4 pence sterling in Liverpool netsin the U, S, 5,71 
BE DONC. oc cccessccsccs socccsosees owe ssess 6,58 
SB PONCE oo cccecccccccvccccsesccsccscsvescced sao 
BR DENCE. 0c cece revccccccsccccesccceseccssc c eB, a0 
© WORSE. wcrc ccccccccccncces owe eemees 9,25 
64 pence.........4. sccvceees ‘esos esencecohihee 
TF POMOC. cc cecccccccveseoes ooccceceeehO, 98 
ch SLS 600 once ve asese dare cess thos 11,85 
TRS op escecccccccccccccecccccesces cohmed e 

BE MN. 0 conc vccsccseecrcccedeccccecs oo 13,62 
BD POMCls s vec sccceccccces ° © encceee 14, 50 
DE MENGE. occ cecce cooccces eeasegccoeisos 15,38 
i Ms 6 eagaadsuweres soc c0bee o¢cccnces chase 
MRR BODOEs « cicc cence cocccccsccccsace crcceklgls 
RE PONCE owes ic ccncccecsccccsdscccescccees eh b,OU 
AUG PONce.. oc ceccccee socccsevcvessseeses 18,88 


13S POMce. oo .orccceee pocsccces cele e 
The above computations being made on an allowance 
of half a penny per lb. freight, and ten per cent. pre- 
miura on the exchange, it will be apparent that the net 


proceeds will vary according us these items are higher or 


Jower. For example—cotion may now be shipped from 


New York to Liverpool at one-fourth of a penny per 


ib. freight, and the present price of bills is 95 per cent. 


preminm—6 pence sterling in Liverpool, will therefore 


produce net in New York, 9 66-100 cents. 





INCREASE OF CRIMY. 


added to these, is the frequent occurrence of fires, many 


of which must happen by design, unless a greater degree 
ot carelessness is attributed to the people of New York, 
And, in one pa- 
per we observe—‘‘a singular outrage,” a ‘“‘daring out- 


than belongs to those ol any other city. 


rage” and a ‘‘daring robbery.”? The first was the violent 


seizure of a young lady, in the street, between 4 and 5 
o’clock,, P. M. who made her escape, and was found 


senseless on the pavement—a robbery of 627 dollars, 
effected by throwing snuff in the face of a shopkeeper; and 
another of the drawer of the academy of arts, in which 
there was about 40 dollars. 
ed for the perpetrators of these offences. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 


Vir. Rush recently arrived at New York, having’ 


completed his negotiations tor loans to Washington, 


Alexandria and Georgetown, to pay their subseriptions 


to the stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. The 
money was obiained ata rate of*something less than 6 
er cent. Mr. Rothschild offered it at that rate. Near- 


y five times as much was subscribed in Holland, on open- } 


The proceedings of the police 
court, in New York—the utility or propriety of publish- 
ing Which we think is questionable—present us with very 
unpleasant views of the state of society in that city; and 


Large rewards were offer- | 


Oe i A a 


~ 


| of course broken off, when known, 





i talked of, and surely needed, 
| my gre to which the poor are subjected. 
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packing house. They weighed from 400 to 700 Ibs, ex, 

Midshipmen, A board of examiners, consistin 
com Stewart, president, and captains G. Rogers, Re 
Dallas and Nicholson, is now in session at Philadelphi. 

Virginia gold. ‘The indications of gold in Orange 
Spotsylvania counties, are said to be flattering. — It is ; 
ported that a certain kind of stone, thousands of loads , 
which have been used for the making of roads, &e, eo, 
tains a considerable quantity of this precious metal. \y 
see it stated that certain of the mines will be regular, 
worked in the spring. 

Capt. Garth. ‘The British public is again excite: 
with the important question—**who is” Capt Gart),; 
His father, gen. Garth, lately deceased, retained the gp. 
cret as to the mother of his son. ‘The belief is, that}, 
was the child of the eldest sister of the present King oj 
England, who is said to have been married to the gere. 
ral when both young, which, marriage or connection, was, 
A report long sinc 
put abroad, stated, that the general had received a large 
sum for his relinquishment and secrecy. It seems, how. 
ever, that the son, not in the most proper manner, pos. 
sessed himself of certain papers relative to his birth, kc. 
for which he has endeavored to exact large sums 
money. He isa dissolute young man, and was offere; 
£8,000 in cash and an annuity of £2,000—nearly 9,00) 
dollars—but the captain desired more, and so the mat. 
ter rests; the papers, in the mean time being sealed vp 
in a box, and are in deposit, under the joint guardianshiy 
of sir Herbert ‘Taylor, supposed to act for the king, and 
Mr. Westmacott, acting for capt. G, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 

From English papers to the 23d December, inclusive. 

The state of the poor and laboring classes is de- 
scribed as horrible. ‘The present amount of suffering 
seems greater than on almost any former occasion, 
Particulars of privations are given of the most distress 
ing character, and a long winter was yet belore the near- 
ly exhausted peuple. The average of the earnings of 
15,226 individuals in Huddersfield and its vicinity, had 
been ascertained and reported to a public meeting— 
their wages are equal only to 24 pence, or five cents per 
day. Many families were wholly destitute of food and 
fuel, and their clothing consisted only of miserable 
rags. The countenances of some shewed “that they 
were dying for want of tood.’? Many were so feeble 
that they could scarcely attend to their work, &e. Great 
exertions were requied to afford some temporary relief. 
No doubt, the poverty of the operatives in Yorkshire 
has been partly caused in the efforts of the manufactur- 
ers of cloths to break down the American manufactur 
ers. ‘They have caused much embarrassment and Joss 
to us; but, with ali their arts and all their grindings of 
the poor—msy fai of their generous purpose. The 
Americen merket will surely be lost to them, unless 
most important changes in ther own policy shall take 
place. 

A reform of the British church establishment is much 
It is about the grandest 
‘he demand for cotton was yet large, but with a de- 
cline of $d. per lS. There bas been a great everflov 
of the Nile, and the whole of the growing crop in Egypt 
is said to have been lost—that many villages have beet 
swept away, and that 30,000 persons have perished.— 
‘The canal has been filled with mud, and merchandist, 
for the present, must pass by way of Rosetta. 

We have many scraps of mtelligence trom Turkey— 


ing the books, as was needed, and the stock instantly rose} but no item of much importance. The affairs of the 


about 10 per cent. 


| Greeks were not adjusted. 


The trade of the Black 


The New Orleans papers feartully allude to the mui-| sea was active, and vessels with the Greek flag were 


titude of slaves brought to that market for sale. 


Kentucky, &c. 
Tennessee. 
ing in this state. The district of Memphis, only, 1s ex- 
pected to send 50,000 bales to New Orleans. The ad- 


Great) passing and repassing. 
numbers are passing south, from Maryland, Virginia, | Russians on the Lfih Nov. 


Adrianople was evacuated by the 
Many of the Turkish pro 
vincesin Europe and Asia appear in, a disturbed state. 


‘The cultivation of cotton is much extend-| The Russians nay be called upon to preserve peace: 
The citadel at Navarin was struck by lightnin 


in the 
night of the 18th Noy. A dread-ul explosion followed— 


vance of the product far excceds that of the consumption. | 100 artillery men who lodged in it were the victims. 
Europe will pay us less for 1,500,000 bales than for| A splendid service of plate has been presented to Mr. 
1,000,000. | Maury, our late consul at Liverpool, by the merchants 
Ohio pork. ‘Twenty hogs, all raised by one tarmer,| and other inhabitants of that place. Each piece ts orn 
were lately exhibned at Cincinnati, and purchased by al mented with our eagle and motto—e pluribus unum. _, 
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will be required for the current expenses of the Indian 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

_ Annual report for 1829, from the bureau of Indian 

, affairs. 
Department of war, 
Office of Indian affairs, Nov. 17, 1829. 

Sra—I had the honor, on the 29th ultimo, to submit, 
in obedience to your order of the 12th September last, an 
estimate, in detail, of the sum (viz. $150,000) which 


uf 


department for the year 1830. With this reference to 
that document, I proceed to comply with the remaining 
rt of said order. : 

In regard to the various appropriations for the Indian 
department, 1 beg leave respectfully to premise, they 
have, in all cases, so far as the action of this office has 
been employed, been regarded as strictly applicable to 
the objects for which the appropriations have been, from 
time to time, made; and in no ease lave requisitions been 
issued by me beyond the sums respectively appropriated. 
I esteem it proper to set out with this remark, because, 
as will appear from some of the abstracts which accom- 
pany this report, certain expenditures have been made 
applicable to certain heads of appropriation, inadvertent- 
ly, no doubt, other than those for which they were in- 
tended by congress; thus depriving certain branches 
of the service of the means upon which retiance was 
placed to sustain them. ‘The inconvenience, however, 
was temporary, since, on a more general settlement of 
accounts, the sums so abstracted, by the accounting offi- 
cers, in part, at least, were, by counter warrants, restor- 
ed by them to their proper heads, This reference to 
this subject will be more fully illustrated when [come to 


nade, since, without it, it could not be understood how 
the disbursments within the three quarters of the present 
year exceeded the appropriations wpplicable to the same 
period. But this becomes manifest, when, for example, 
agiven sum for 1828 is abstracted from its legitimate ob- 
ject, which prevented its disbursment in 1828, but, being 
restored in 1829, is disbursed in 1829—the bills drawn 
upon it, meanwhile, lying over. 

The fiseal operations of the Indian department are 
shewn in the four accompanying abstracts. Two of these 
(A and supplement, and B) apply to the service ef the 
present year; andfone of them (C) tothe disbursements 
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Abstract D shows the state of the fund arising out of 
the sunual appropriation of $10,000 for the civilization of 
the ladians. 

The abstract which accompanied my veport of 28th No- 
vember, 1828, on civilization, shows an amount ap- 
plicable to the serv ce of 1829, of $12,336 06, which is 

2,335 06 over and above the annual appropriation. 
The act appropriatmg this fund for this object was ap- 
proved 3d March, 1819. Immediately thereafter, steps 
were taken by the executive to render it effective. The 
system which was adopted, and which is yet operated 
upon, was not put in operation for sometime thereafter. 
The appropriation being annual, the sum increased. 
Wien the allotments were made, they were based, in 
part, on the increase, and embraced, also, in part, the 
cost of erecting buildings. In 1827, the increase being 
absorbed, it beeame necessary, in order to keep the dis- 
bursements within the sum appropriated, (viz. $10,000) 
to reduce the scale of distribution. To accomplish this, 
a basis of $7,150 was adopted, which being continued tor 
two years, enabled the department to meet all the de- 
mands arising out of the first allotment, and those, also, 
resting upon the new and reduced basis of distribution, 
and leave, in 1829, a balance to the credit of the appro- 
priation of $2,335 06, which, when added to the amount 
appropriated, viz. $10,000, left for the service of the year 
1829, $12,335 06, us stated. Bills were drawn, on the 
authority of the department, by those employed m the ap- 
plication of this fund, and recommended by me for pay- 
ment, but, in their progress through the treasury were 
stopped. Relying on the correctness cf my own books, 
and supposing it probable that this fund might, like that 
for contingencies, have been diverted im the settlement of 
accounts, the proper examinations were instituted, when 
itappeared that $5,575 22 had been so diverted; and, 
being so reported, your order for its restoration gave 
back to the service this amount. This statement is made 
here to show why, as in the case of contingencies, a larg- 
er amount has been, and will have been disbursed, in 
1829, than would harmonize with my report of Novem-. 
ber, 1828. 

In connection with this abstract, I subrait a statement, 
(E,) mn compliance with your order showing the number 
of schools to which the benefit of this tand is extended, 
where established, by whom, the number of teachers, 








made, mm 1829, of means provided in, snd prior to, 1828, 
bat which, although appropriated in, and prior to, i828, | 
looked to the future: for example, to carry into effeot | 
certain treaties, in the removal of Indians, &e. 

Abstract A (and supplement) shews the amount ap- | 
propriated for the current expenses of the department for | 
1829 (viz. $151,100;) the amount disbursed ( viz. $127, | 
959 43;) the amount accounted for (viz. $77,024 79;) 
and the balance to be accounted for (viz. $50,954 33.) 

Supplement to abstract A shows that an additional 
amount (viz. $9,354 14) has been disbursed in 1829, 
aver and above the sum appropriated for contingencies 
(viz, $22,250) for 1829. This is one of the items reter- 
red to in the preceding remarks. ‘This sum is for so 
much abstracted by the accounting officers of the treasu- 
ty from the appropriation for contingencies for 1828, and 
reimbursed atterwards, in the settlement of accuunts by 
counter» warrant, to the credit of the same head. ‘he} 
demands against this head of appropriation, and which | 
were payable in 1828, have been met in the amount so 
restored in 1829. Without this explanation, ii might 
éppear that a greater amount had been disbursed in 1829, | 
or ¢ontingencies, than was appropriated for that branch | 
of the service for 1829. 

Abstract B shows the amount (viz. $199,102 53) ap- 
Propriated, and under the various heads, by the last or! 
‘ccond session of the 20th congress, for carrying into cl- 
Sct certain treaty stipulations, &c. &c. the amount dis-| 
ursed (viz. $181,042 24) within three quarters of the | 
year 1829; the amount accounted for (viz. $100,262 50;)| 
tnd the balance that remains to be accounted for (viz 
$80,780 19.) 
_ Abstract C shows the amount of requisitions (viz. 








40,986 76) drawn on account of appropriations made | 


Prior to the Jast session of congress, but which looked to 
¢ Tutare as stated: the amount accounted for under 
“ach head, (viz. $167,214 76,) and the balance r 
‘be accounted for (viz. $79,772. ) 
> Inset to No. 22. 


emaining | 


number of pupils, the amount allowed and paid to each 
schovul; to which is supersdded remarks as to the state 
ofthe schools, &c. &c. From this statement, it will be 
seen that there ave in operation forty-five schools, includ- 
ing the Choctaw acadeimy, at which there are 1,460 chil- 
dren, an increase over the last year of 169. 

The ailotments for the year 1829 sre upon a less 
amount({to wit, $1,200) than thatappropriated. ‘This ba- 
sis, although larger than that of the two previous years, 
is smaller than the appropriation by $1,200. I consider- 
ed it safer to adupt this reduced basis until the deranged 
state of the fund to which I Lave referred, could be so ud- 
justed as to place it within the power of tie executive. 
This being now done, it is proposed to increase the ratio 
of distribution, and as you may direct, to the annual sum 
of $10,000, which will leave « small excess to the eredit 
of the fund, to meet any incidental demands for further- 
ing the plan of civilization. 

On reference to the foregoing abstracts, it will appear 
that the total amount disbursed through the Indian de- 
partment, in the three first quarters of the year 1829, is 
$561,950 62; that $545,326 60 has been accounted for, 
and S216.624 02 remains to be accounted for. 

It is believed that when the returns are all made, the 
disbursements will all be accounted for. One reason why 
the balance unaccounted for appears as large as it is, a 


.C 


part from the absence of returns under several heads, is, 


that remitiances have been made for the whole year, (ex- 
cept for civiization of Indians,) whilst the abstracts are 
made up to include returas for the first three quarters 


lonly, an’? not entirely for these. 
| ‘There is one other subject connected with the fisceai 


coucerns of the Indian department, which 1 beg leave res- 
pecttully to submit. It relates to arrearages. What 
these arrearag: s amount to I have no means of ascertain - 
ing; but their existence has occasioned serious embarrass- 
ment, from time to time, to the public service. These 
‘ arrearages have been charged up, from year to year, by 
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the accounting officers of the treasury, in the order of 
settled accounts, (accounts are not **setéied”’ in this office 
—the law refers them for ‘‘settlement” to the second au- 
ditor,) to the exclusion of demands (if they did not hap- 
pen to get in first) which were entitled to be met.—This 
occasioned, not embarrassment only to the service, but 
discontent, and loss no doubt, to those whose calcula- 
tions of payment were thus frustrated. I have no means 
of tracing out the periods when sums have been expend- 
ed over and above the amount provided, or of stating, ex- 
cept in part, the objects which rendered these expendi- 
tures necessary. ‘This office was created in 1824, since 
which period its action has been upon and within, as I 
have before stated, the sums appropriated by the con- 
gress, A repori from the second auditor will doubtless 
show what thea ate amount is, and otherwise satis- 





factorily explain the subject. 

In regard to arrearages, however, they happen more 
or less in every branch of the service, and have often oc- 
curred in this. In 1818, the amount appropriated for 
the current expenses of the Indian department was 
$200,000. In 1819, the then head of the department of 
war found it necessary to ask for $240,000, ‘‘including 
arrearages, Ec. Ec. In 1820, the sum of $200,000 was 
again appropriated, and it was proposed by the head of 
the department, in 1821, to reduce it to $176,000. The 
congress, however, decided against this sum, and gave 
only $100,000 for the service of that year; bat, in the 
same act, appropriated for arrearages of the Indian de- 
partment $130,205 44, which sum was to mcet centrac- 
tors’ accounts, and other obligations, covering this pre- 
cise amount. And in 1822, the sum of $123,688 was ap- 
propriated for the service of that year, and $70,000 to 
make good the deficit ot 1821. 

When any branch of the public service has to be pro- 
vided for upon estimate, as is peculiarly the case with 
the Indian department, since it is impossible to forsee all 
the wants and variety of demands that may occur over 
such an extent of country, and among such a yast number 
of suffering human beings, amongst whom agents have 
been appointed to reside, with certain necessary discre- 
tionary powers, or the precise sum which it would re- 
quire to meet the demands of each year, it is but rea- 
sonable to expect that srrearages will occur, If the ar- 
rearages be only $75,000, as is supposed, it is evidence 
of the great correctness of the estimates, and of their 
close adherence to the actual demands, it having been 
seven years since urrearages were called for on account 
of the Indian department or deficiencies supplied, which 
is but little over an average sum of teu thousand dollars. 
The cirele of our Indian relations bas been, meanwhile, 
greatly enlarged, whilst the annual appropriations for 
contingencies have been aboutthe same, viz: $95,000. 

In obedience to your orders, the action upon Indian af- 
fairs of the accounting branches upon the appropriations 
for the year 1829, was to be confined to the amount ap- 
propriated for the service of that year; and in pursuance 
to your directions, conditional drafts (conditional on ap- 
propriations being rnade by congress to meet them) have 
been drawn by the supermtendents and agents, to make 
good the deficiencies within the respective spheres of 
their operations, for the previous ycar, and which could 
not be met out of the appropr.ations of this year, without 
embarrassing the service, as heretolore, in « correspond- 
ing amount. ‘These bills, sotar as Crawn, are on file in 
this office, and will be submitted in due time to be placed 
before the committee of ways and means. 

There is one other item of disbursement, which, al- 
though it touches this office but incidentally, yet, as it 
passes through it as an item of expenditure, and may 
serve to account, in part, for the arrearages, | consider 
it not to be wholly irrelevant to remark upon. 1 refer to 
the annuity due to the Seneca tribe of Indians, in the 
state of New York. Thisannuity is derived from stock 
held in the name of the preside:t of the United States, 
for the benefit of those indians. The principal, viz. 
$100,000, has its origin ina provision of the treaty en- 
tered into between this tribe and Robeit Morris, under 
the sanction of the United States, in 1797. It is stipu- 
lated in that compact, that the sum aforesaid should be, 
by the said Robert Morris, vested in the stock of the 
bank of the United States, and held in the name of the | 
president of the U. States. for the use and behoof of the 
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said nation of Indians. The obligation on the part of 
Robert Morris wascomplied with; and the Indians have 
been receiving ever since, so far as the records of the de- 
partment show, an annual interest of $6000, until the 
present year. 

This year, and in pursuance of your directions, the 
state of the fund was examined; and it ap that 
the $100,000 hitherto vested in the stock of the old bank 
of the United States had been subsequently vested in the 
United States, three per cent. stock, and to the original 
sum had been added $12,852 78, making the principal 
$112,853 78; and the interest on this being $3,385 60, 
sou directed this amount, and no more, to be remitted 
to the owners of said stock, which has been done ac- 
cordingly, It is presumed this stock has produced no 
more than the amount remitted this year, at least since 
the year 1822, when the last appropriation for ar- 
rearage or deficiency was made; and it is known that 
since, as well as before that period, $6,000 were annual- 
ly remitted. ‘These $6,000 were taken from contingen- 
cies, and the proceeds of the stock were, from time to 
time, placed to the credit of this fund. There hasbeen 
an annual draft, therefore, upon the contingencies of the 
Indian department, of the difference between the $6,000 
remitted and the proceeds of the stock received, which, 
for six years, (that is, from 1822 to 1828) has amounted 
to $15,686 40,* as a charge upon the contingencies over 
and above the credits given, which accounts for so much 
of the present arrearages of the Indian department. 
This item, when added to the expenses incurred in al- 
laying the excitements on the northwestern frontier in 
1827, and expenditures made among the starving Kanka- 
kee and Florida Indians, a large portion of these ar- 
rearages will be accounted for. 

It may be worthy of consideration whether a more 
productive investment of this stock cannot be made; out 
this, doubtless, will receive the executive consideration. 

Gen. Saunders and the rev. H. Posey were appointed 
to execute the intention of the act of congress of 2d 
March last, appropriating $20,000 for the purpose of 
purchasing such reservations of land as might be claim- 
ed by [ndians or Indian countrymen within the limits of 
N. Carolina, by virtue ol treaties made by the United 
States with the Cherokee Indians. The trust has been, 
in part, fulfilled; and the whole of it, it is presumed, will 
soon be. 

The Indian agent at Piqua, in Ohio, (col. M’Elvaine) 
was directed to open a negociation with the Delaware 
Indians, in pursuance of the intention of an act of con- 
gress of this same date, for the purchase of their reser- 
vations in dhat state. This duty has been performed, 
and the purchase made, There remains a balance of the 
appropriation, alter paying the price stipulated, which 
will be applied to carry into effect the remaining inten- 
tion of the act, viz: **to aid said Indians in their removal 
west of the Mississippi.” 

The various appropriations made by act, approved also 
2d March, 1829, to carry into effect the provisions of 
the treaty with the Pattawatima Indians, of the 20th Sep- 
tember, 1828, have been all applied; and remittances 
have been made, from time to time, under provisions of 
the same act, for compensation, &c. &c. to the emigrant 
Cherokee Indians, under all the various heads enume- 
rated in said act, and as provided for by treaty of 6th 
Bay, 1828. 

‘Lhe tweaty of the Butte des Morts on Fox river, of 
the Lith August, 1827, and which was ratified 23 Februa- 
ry, 1829, contains various provisions, for which appro- 
priations are required to be made. These will be sub- 
mitted, as also others forsuch other objects as may re- 
main to be provided for. 

On the 30th May last, general Carroll, of Tennessee, 
was appointed commissioner, to go among the Chero- 
kees and Creek Indians, and hold conferences with them 
on the subject ofemigration. On the 8th July following, 
general Coffee was united in the same commission. 
‘Their imstructions, herewith submitted, (No, 1), will 
bestexplain the objects entrusted to them, as also their 
important bearing upon the present and future happiness 
of the Indians. In this measure the compact with the 

*1 have just ascertained the difference against the com 
tingent fund to be $13,834 72. 
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state of aeorge in which the Cherokees are concerned, 
was sought to be fulfilled. I submit the returns of those 
commissioners, so far as they have been received, in pa- 
pers numbered 2 and 3. 

Meanwhile, col. Montgomery, the agent for the Cher- 
okees, was acting under instructions growing out of the 

visions of the treaty of Washington, of 6th May, 
1828, and the Creck agent, col. Crowell, under the act 
of congress of 20th of May, 1826, to aid certain Indians 

of the Creek nation in their removal west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and a subsequent act of 9th May, 1828, appro- 
priating $50,000 with a view tothe same object. 

Under the treaty of the 6th May, 1828, and with the 
roeans goes by congress to carry the same into ef- 
fect, col. Montgomery has enrolled and sent off 510 
souls, of whom 431 are Cherokees, and 79 blacks; and 
col, Crowell has sent off 1,200 Creeks. ‘The evidence 
furnished the department, as to the disposition of both 
those tribes to remove, is demonstrative of their willing- 
ness to go; but they are held in check by their chiefs 
and others, whose interest it isto keep them where 
they are. Among the Creeks, especially, the most se- 
vere punishments have been inflicted, by multilating, 
and otherwise, those who had enrolled to go, and while 
in their camp, and where they supposed they would be 
protected.—Such is the dread of these people of the 
violence of their chiefs, that they are afraid to express 
their wishes on this subdject, except in whispers, and then 
only to those in whom they have entire confidence. It 
will be seen from gen. Coffee’s report, above referred 
to, (No. 3), that a like terror is exercised over the 
Cherokees. It is by no means unnatural for the chiefs 
of those tribes to oppose the going away of their peo- 
ple. It would be unnatural if they did not. In propor- 
tion tothe reduction of their numbers does their powers 
decrease; and their love of power is not less than other 
peoples. It confers distinctions, not only among them- 
selves, but in relation, also, to neighboring tribes. 
And to this feeling may be superadded the uncertainty 
which rests upon the future, drawn from the lessons of 
the past. Gut there are, 1 respectfully suggest, reme- 
dies for both, and the federal government has the power 
toapply them. ‘The presence of an armed force would 
effectually relieve the first; and the adoption of a sys- 
tem for their sccurity, and preservation, and future hap- 
piness, that should be as effective and ample as it ought 
te be permanent, would relieve the last. L would not 
be mistaken as to the use that should be made of the mi- 
litary. Its presence should be preceded by the solemn 
declaration that it was coming, not to compel a single In- 
dian to quit the place of his choice, but only to protect 
those who desire to better their condition, and in the 
exercise of their wish to do so. Humanity seems to re- 
quire this, and, it this measure had been adopted sooner, 
many who now smart under the lash oi their chiefs, and 
who are doomed to pass the remainder of their lives 
with mutilated bodies, would be free from the one, and 
not have to endure the sufferings and disgrace of the 
other. 

Surely when states, in the exercise of their sovereign- 
ty, are extending their laws over a people whose chiefs 
admit (I refer to the Cherokees) that such a measure 
would ‘‘seal’the:r destruction,” and when every circum- 


stance appears to have combined torender the great | 


body of our Indians within the limits of states unhappy, 
and to impoverish and destroy them, something ought 
to be done for their relief. Justice demands it, and hu- 
manity pleads for these people. ‘The public sympathy 
is strongly excited. 

The Florida Indians, there is little doubt, are willing 
to join the Creeks; and the dspositions of the Chick- 
asaws are indicated by the extract herewith submitted, 
(No. 4), on the subject of their recent visi to seek a 
country. The Indwns in Ohio, especially the Senecas 
and Delaware, seek to go. 
the chiefs of the former, addressed to the president on 
this gy tp The agent, col. M’Elvaine, is of opinion 
that in five years, with the means to effect their removal, 
there will remain no Indians in Ohio. 





I submit a talk (No. 5) of 


company this with a copy of it(No. 6.) No report has 
been recieved from gen. Coffee, who was appointed to 
[ ootons and report all the facts touching, the controver- 
sy. The Cherokees, however, have turnished the de- 
partment, through the agent, with the grounds upon 
which they rest their claim to the boundary for which 
they contend. ‘These documents are on file in this office. 

In reference to emigration, and to the means necessa- 
ry for its accomplishment, I beg leave respectfully to 
| add, that, in Jien of the usual mode of estemating, for all 
the different branches of expenditure, upon the bisis of 
number's for rations, transportation, &c. &c., which can 
never be done with certainty, (it not being possibie to 
know beforehand how many will go), a sum be appro- 
priated and made applicable to emigration generally, 
and to compensation for improvements, and placed at 
the disposal of the executive; and for this object L re- 
commend the sum of 300,000 dollars. It is tay opmion 
also, that agreat saving might be effected by changing 
the agencies for emigration from the local agents to con- 
tractors. Ihave seen nothing to induce a belief that the 
agents employed among the Cherokees and Creeks have 
not been zealous; but it does appear to me that a saving 
of more than one-third of the cost of each emigrant 
could be realized upon contract. The agents might be 
well employed, and usefully and abundantly, in co-ope- 
rating, and especially in seeing that all the terms of the 
contracts in which the cormfort, and health, &c. of the 
emigrants were concerned, were faithfully executed, 

But it does appear to me as indispensable, that, asa 
first step inany great movement of the sort, the country 
on which it is proposed to place these people at rest, and 
forever, should be clearly defined, and nothing left un- 
provided for by the government, that concerns either 
their securily, preservation, or improvement. Nor 
should the emigrants be sent off to settle where and how 
they might list; butthe whole business should, I res- 
pectfully submit, be conducted upon one regular and sys- 
tematic plan; and what may be done in reference to the 
whole of it ought to be done with a view to their solid 
and lasting welfare. 

W ith the exception of the rencontre between certain In- 
dians in Missouri and some of the citizens of that state, 
which took place in Randolph county, peace has been pre- 
served between the white and red men along our borders, 
This rencontre has not yet been fully reported upon, It 
is understood the partics charged with the killing of the 
whites are now undergoing an examination at St. Louis. 
Some of the western tribes, the Sioux, Sacs, and Foxes, 
are at war with each other. Jut this is common to 
thosetribes. Theirs are feuds of ancient origin. They 
will, it is presumed, fight on until some one or other of 
the tribes shall become too reduced and feeble to carry 
on the war, when it will be lost as a separate power. 
Meanwhile, however, gen. Clark has been instructed to 
bring about a pacification, if he can. Humanity directs 
that these people, who sport so with each other’s lives, 
should be counselled frequently, and led, if possible, to 
cherish the more agreeable state of peace and friendship. 
The great sufferers in general contests of this sort next 
to the Indians, are the traders. ‘The hunting parties are 
broken up by these wars, and there is a corresponding 
‘reduction in their returns, and of loss to the companies: 
| for they furnish the Indiaws, Upon credit, with their annual 
outfits. Lf they are killed, the traders lose finally; or 
if they quit hunting and go to war, payment is delayed. 
I beg leave respectiully to reter, and no more, to the ad- 
vantage which the British have over the American tra- 
devs. The leading articles in the Indian trade, blankets 
and strouds, eannot be manufactured for the want of the 
proper kind of wool inthe United States; and the In- 
dians of the north and northwest will not ade m any 
iothcr ov inferior goods, 

On the subject of the administration of this office, to 
which }0u have called my particular attention, | have to 
| remark, that a new modification of it is indispensable to 
its efficiency. lis, although as well organized as, per- 
haps, it could be by a merely executive arrangement— 
and it rests upon this only—too powerless to be effective, 
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A new difficulty has arisen in regard to the Cherokees | and too responsible for its feebleness. It should, I res- 


and between them and the state of Georgia. 


letter to his exeellency the governor of Georgia. [ ac- 





It relates | pecttully suggest, rest us the other branches in the de- 
to boundary. The subject is amply discussed in your 


partment do, upon coogressional enactments: and the 
| responsibility should be to that body, through the head 
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of the department proper. It never was intended to re- 
main as it was first established; and two committees of the 
house of representatives have, since its creation, unani- 
mously reported a bill upon. the basis L have suggest- 
ed; which bills were twice read in the house, but were 
not acted on, because they could not be reached. A new 
organization has been esteemed to be important by every 
head of the department of war, including the one nnder 
whose administration it was created, and recommended 
hy them all. So pressing did this necessity grow, that 
sovernor Cass and general Clark were called to Wash- 
ington to digest a system. This was done. (See doc. 
No. 117, 20th congress, 2d session.) I consider their re- 
port able and judicious, and the provisions of the bill 
which accompanies it, ample and apposite, with one ex- 
ception: this relates to the mode of accounting, I es- 
teem the mode of settling accounts partially, for ficti- 
tiously} and then generaily, [or finally, } and the taking 
from one head of the appropriation to give to another, to 
be fatal to the harmony and credit of the service, and 
one that ought not to be practised. In lieu of that mode, 
i would respectfully suggest, that in each department, 
beginning with this, (and it should begin here, since all 
the estimates are prepared here,) xccounts should be 
opened under each head of appropriations, and settled 
under each head. If an agent is deficient at al! in his 
payments, or his vouchers, it will be seen under which 
head; and instead of closing his account by abstracting 
money from another braneh of the service, to close [not 
finally} his account, it should be left open under each 
and every head, for which he had not accounted. There 
would then remain always the means to meet demands 
properly due from each head: and not, as has been, 
and has been shewn at the commencement of this re- 
port, a diversion from one head of the appropriation, 
made to close a deficiency in another, to the eaclusion of 
the legitimate demands «gainst the head thus abstracted 
from— the demends having, meanwhile, to lie over until 
other and final retarns come in, bringing the vouchers 
upon which a counter warrant is issued, to replace the 
amount to the credit of the fund from which it had been 
diverted. 

To exemplify my meaning as to the mode, which ] 
respectfully suggest ought to be adopted, and acted upon 
throughout the whole progress of the settlement of ac- 


counts, touching this branch of the service, I subm:t two | 


torms, (No. 7 and 8,) one shewing the h ads under which 
estimates are made, and another shewing a settlement of 
a set of returns under this form. The adoption of this 
mode of settling accounts, with the report of Messrs. 
Cass and Clark, as referred to, will give to the Indian 
department the efficiency it needs, and without which, it 
is not possible to maintain that accuracy and speed which 
should characterise a branch of the government service, 
the importance of which may be estimated from the va- 
ried and multiplied and laborious character of its duties, 
and the immense sums of monies that are annually involv- 
ed in its operations. All which is respectfolly submit- 
ted. 
THO. L. M’KENNEY, 
Hon. John H. Eaton, secretary of war. 


NEW YORK MEMORIAL. 

The following is a copy # @ memorial agreed upon 
by the large meeting held at Tammany Hall, New 
York, the presentation of which caused considera- 
ble excitement in both houses of congress, as brief- 
ly noticed in our sketches of the proceedings. © 

To the senate and house of representatives of the United 
States, iim congress assembled, the undersigned woutd 
respectfully represent: — 

That the relations between the government of the 
United Staies and the Indians living on their own 
lands within our nations] limits, are now in such a 
state, as not only to make it proper that the people 
generally should address themselves to the federal 
legislature on the subject, but, in the judgment of 
your memorialists, it has become the imperious duty 
of all good citizens, who have a just view of the mat- 
ier, to cause their voice to be heard in our national 
councils, 
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Unless your memorialists totally misapprehend the 
meaning of several public documents, which have 
proceeded from the government within a few months 
past, it countenances the doctrine, that Indian na- 
tions, though still remaining as separate communi- 
lies, and residing on lands recieved from their ances- 
tors, and never alienated, are destitute of any valid 
claim to the territory which they inhabit, and lie en- 
tirely at the mercy of the states within whose con- 
ventional limits they happen to fall. To your me- 
morialists this doctrine appears in a high degree 
alarming, as, unless the are entirely mistaken, it is 
subversive of the plainest principles of justice, and, 
if followed out, in all its legitimate consequences, 
would’ make force the first and only arbiter between 
separate communities; and of course would bring 
every weak community under the domination of its 
powerftl neighbor. 

The four southwestern tribes of Indians, viz: the 
Cherokees, Chickasaws, Chocktaws, and Creeks, are 
estimated by the secretary of war, in his late report, 
to contain 75,000 souls, all of them residing within 
the chartered limits of particular members of our 
union. According to the doctrine promulgated by 
the president of the United States, the legislatures of 
these members of our union have the right of bring- 
ing the above-mentioned tribes under the jurisdiction 
of state laws, and of confiscating their lands and di- 
viding them among the whites; thus, at a single stroke, 
reducing independent tribes to a state of vassalage, 
and subjecting them, without their consent, and 
against their protestation and remonstrance, toa sys- 
tem of legislation under which it will be impossible 
for them to livet and which, if we may judge from 
all the specimens that have yet been given, will be 
formed with a particular view to driving them into 
exile, or ensuring their speedy extinction. 

Such an usurpation of power, exerted by the strong 
over the weak, and such a division of property rapa- 
ciously snatched from the real owners, would appear 
to your memorialists to be acts of enormous injus- 
tice, sach acts as have very rarely been perpetrated 
by nations calling themselves civilized, and profes- 
sing to pay a decent respect to their own reputation. 
This is the opinion which we are compelled to form, 
on looking at the principles of natural justice, inde- 
pendent of all positive agreements or compacts. 

It surely cannot be necessary, however, to recal} 
to the recollection of congress the various treaties, 
which have been made with these Indian nations, 
from the first establishment of colonies in the south- 
ern states to the year 1827, when the last treaty was 
made with the Creeks. In all these compacts, some 
of which are found in almost every volume of our na- 
tional statutes, the Indians were admitted to have a 
national character, and a property in all Jands within 
their territorial limits. As toa national character, 
itis implied in the very transaction of being a party 
to a negociation, and can never afterwards be denied 
by the other party. If the government of the United 
States should now proceed upon the ground that In- 
dians have no title to the land on which they were 
born, which has always been in their possession, 
and which has been expressly admitted to belong to 
them, the people of the United States bring upon 
themselves the double reproach of overstepping the 
bounds of justice, in as clear a case as can possibly 
be conceived, and of disregarding the most solemn 
treaty stipulations, frequently repeated, and many 
times acknowledged by the highest departments of 
our government. Such a reproach, from which it 
will be impossible, as your memorialists apprehend, 
to clear the government and people of the United 
States, cannot be regarded otherwise than as a great 
public calamity. On this account, your memorialists 
feel bound to call the attention of congress toa more 





‘ detailed statement of the two claims, by which the 
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southwestern tribes now hold the lands in their pos- 
session, viz: immemorial occupancy, and the ac- 
knowledgment and guaranty of the United States. 


That the aboriginal inhabitants of this continent 
were, at the time when it was discovered by Europe- 
ans, in actual possession of territory, in alraost every 
part of North America, cannot be questioned. That 
no part was left vacant, or unoccupied by human be- 
ings, your memorialists would not undertake to as- 
sert. Nor is it necessary to fix precisely what might 
be called an actual possession of territory by Indians. 
It wili be sufficient for the decision of all practical 
questions on this subject, if we say, that Indian na- 
tions were respectively in actual possession of ail 
lands on which they had their usual residence, and 
of all lands from which, by their frequent presence or 
by occasional force, they excluded other Indian na- 
tions. That a similar possession has ‘always been 
considered good and valid in the old world, is too 
clear to admit of a question. When ancient writers 
speak of the acknowledged limits of Gaul, Belgium, 
or Scythia, they are not to be understood as saying, 
that every square mile within these limits contained 
the domicil of origina) inhabitants. The Scythians 
were in actual possession of al! the territory from 
which, by their own residence, or the power of their 
arms, they constantly excluded other nations. There 
may be, and doubtless are, many thousand of square 
miles within the present limits of Russia, which do 
not contain the domicil of a single human being; who 
can say, that these regions are not in the possession 
of that power? In all similar cases, the manner in 
which territory shall be occupied, or left unoccupied, 
is a question to be settled by the possessor, and not 
by strangers. : 


In the beginning th@ Creator of the world gave to 
man dominion over the earth. As the human race 
became numerous, particular communities of men 
tock possession of particular portions of territory, to 
the exclusion of other communities. This occupan- 
cy was the origin of tille to land, as possessed and 
enjoyed by communities, and as possessed in several- 
ty by individuals of the same community. As occu- 
pancy is the first, immemorial occupancy is the best 
of titles, and it is declared to be so, in our elemen- 
tary law books. The assignee ofa title to land trans- 
mitted by immemorial occupancy cannot have a 
better titie than his grantor; and, as there may be a 


flaw in the grant, it is clearly possible he may have 
a worse one. | 


On this ground of immemorial occupancy, the Cher- 
okees, Creeks, Chickasaws, and Chocktaws now 
stand. Of ail parts of their present territory they 
have been, and are, in actual possession; and from 
all parts they have excluded, and now exciude, all 
persons, of whatever color or origin, except the 
members of their own communities, and such other 
individuals, as they have permitted to reside within 
their respective limits. Over the whole territory, of 
which they are thus in possession, they have exercis- 
ed, and now exercise, the right of sovereignty or 
government; and have never been, for a moment, un- 
der any government but their own. The accuracy 
of this statement cannot be denied; nor can it be pre- 
tended, that these have, in any manner whatever, 
either alienated their land, or surrendered their right 
of self-government. ) 


To assert that the charters of European monarchs, 
or the compacts of neighboring states with each other, 
can, by imaginary limits, or by lines of latitude and 
longitude, divest the original inhabitants of their 
lands, without their own consent, would be childish; 
and we believe that no such doctrine has been assert- 
ed by any respectable monarch, or governor, or de- 


fended by any respectable writer, on this side of the 
dark ages. 











Should it be said, that the admission, that the In- 
dians have any right to the lands which they occupy, 
might consign immense regions to perpetual barbar- 
ism, and leave them comparatively destitute of in- 
habitants, there are two answers at hand. 

The first is, let justice be done. We need not fear 
the consequences of doing right; while the conse- 
quences of deliberately doing wrong will inevitably 
be disastrous. If we are to be justified in taking 
lands from the Indians on the ground that we can 
make a betier use of them than will probably be 
made by the present owners, why may not the more 
populous nations of Europe demand. at Jeast a mil- 
lion of square miles of territory, within what we 
claim to be our national limits, for the purpose of re- 
lieving themseives of some millions of their superae 
bundant population? 

The second auswer is, that there never has been, 
and never will be, any practical difficulty, unless asa 
consequence of unjust claims on the part of Euro- 
peans and their descendants. The Indians have al- 
ways been willing to seil a reasonable portion of their 
lands fur a reasonable compensation; and it is impos- 
sible to doubt, that if the whites should invariably 
hereafter act towards them upon the principle of do- 
ing to them. as we would wish that they, in a re- 
verse of circumstances, should do to us, every fair 
and honorable arrangement can be made, as the ac- 
tual necessities of either party becomes manifest. 


Your memorialists therefore, conceive that the In- 
dians have a perfect claim to their lands, on the 
broad principles of natural justice. 

Nor is their claim doubtful, op the score of acknow- 
ledged right, or conventional stipulation. 

At the first settlement of the Anglo American co- 
lonies, the natives were universally admitted by the 
emigrants to have a title to the countries which they 
inhabited or frequented. Nay more, the emigrants 
not only received grants from the natives, but plead- 
ed importunately for such grants as a favor, and pre- 
sented many honest and imposing arguments, on the 
ground of mutual benefit; and especially of benefits 
to be conferred on Indians themselves, by means of 
commerce, agriculture, civilization and Christianity. 
The whole range of the Atiantie coast from the guif 
of St. Lawrence to the guif of Mexico, was settled 
on these terms. Your memorialists are not aware of 
there having been the slightest difference in the doc- 
trines held respecting the original right of the Indians 
by the pilgrims of Massachusetts, the Dutch burgh- 
ers of New York, the Swedes of the Delaware, the 
great founder of Pennsylvania, the Catholics of Ma- 
ryland, the churchmen of Jamestown, and the chari- 
table corporation, of which Oglethorp was the agent 
at Savannah. {t is believed that all held the same 
language. All admitted the Indians tobe the rightful 
occupants of the soil, and that they had, (to use the 
words of chief justice Marshall,) ‘a legal, as well as 
just claim to retain possession of it, and to use it ac- 
cording to their own discretion.”” All treated with 
the chiefs, as having a right to speak for the several 
communities of natives; and therefore acknowledged 
the national character of these communities. All 
gave a consideration for the lands which they receiv- 
ed as grantees, which could be nothing less, in the 
circumstances of the case, than a recognition of title 
in the original possessors. All agreed upon lines of 
demarkation; and therefore admitted that the Indians 
had a right to land on the other side of those lines. 
All the colonists solemnly engaged that they would 
not encroach upon Indian limits; and that, in fu- 
ture purchases of land, the new settlers, would sub- 
mit their proposals to the unbiassed decision of the 
Indian councils; and would never take possession of 
lands belonging to Indians, except with the consent 
of the rightful! owners. On these terms were the 
first settlements made withont a single exception. On 
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no other terms could a settlement have been made 
the small bands of feeble colonists; and for more 
jan a hundred years the new settlements would have 
heen exposed to utter ruin, if the Indians had been 
frankly told, that they had no right to the lands in 
their possession, and that the whites might lawfully 
seize al] these lands, as soon as they should be strong 
enough to do it. 

The result of wars between the whites and [Indians 
may fairly be laid out of the case; for all these wars 
bed some other origin than the claim to assert the 
right of discovery at the point of the sword 

With several nations of Indians, peace was pre- 
‘served without interruption for more than a hundred 

ears before the revolution, and has been continued, 
in like manner, down to the present day. During al! 
this lapse of years, the Indians were treated as our 
faithful allies and tried friends: and were often ex 
pressly, and always implicitly, acknowledged to have 
a periect right to the lands within their territorial 
limits, both in regard to soil and sovereignty. 

At the commencement of the revolutionary struggle, 
the congress of the confederate states appeared be- 
fore the Indian nations earnestly beseeching them to 
remain neuter during the war, and solemnly piedg- 
ing the public faith, in that hour of distress, that if 
the Indians wou!d only assert their national rights of 
neutrality, the United States would respect those 
rights, and would guaranty to the Indians their soil 
and sovereignty forever. In the darkest moments of 
the doubtful controversy, such a compact was form 
ed; and there is no pretence that it has ever been 
violated by the weaker party. 

Your memorialists now beg leave to call the atten- 
tion of congress to the relations, which have always 
subsisted between Georgia and the Creek and Cher- 
okee nations of Iadians. At the first settlement of 
Savannah by a charitable corporation, which after- 
wards became a colony, a smail portion of land, was 
solicited from the natives as a favor, and for reasons 
grounded upon benefits to be conferred on the na- 
tives themselves. A grant was made of such lands, 
as the original inhabitants had no occasion to use, 
with the express reservation that not a single new 
town should be setiled by whites, unless with the 
consent of the Indians. When this grant was made, 
the chiefs of the Creek nation, out of abundant cau- 
tion, solemnly protested, that they were the rightful 
owners of the Atlantic coast, from the Savannah to 
the St. Johns, with the neighboring islands, and the 
interior to the mountains; and that they were, and 
had been, in actual possession, as they could show 
by the heaps of bones of invaders slain in battle. 
Treaties were repeatedly made between the colony 
of Georgia and Indian nations residing within the 
chartered limits of that colony; and always upon the 
ground of the distinct national character of the In- 
dians, and of their rights of soil and sovereignty with- 
in their national limits. 

So late as the year 1785 and 1786, Georgia, then 
an independent state, made treaties upon the same 
bases; her chief magistrate, and most eminent men, 
being the negociators. These treaties, thus made by 
Gress as an independent state, are not alleged to 
have been violated by the Cherokees, and are, to this 
moment, as your memorialists conceive, binding up- 
on Georgia in honor, law, and conscience, except so 
far as they have been superceded by subsequent trea. 
ties made between the Cherokees and the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Nothing more need be said of the Creeks, as they 
have recently ceded to the United States for the use 
of Georgia, such part of their country as falls within 
the chartered limits of that state. 

By the federal constitution, the treaty making 
power was expressly given to the genera! govern- 

ment, and the several states were expressly inhibit- 





ed from exercising it. Soon after the federal goy- 
ernment went into operation, our public relations 
with the Indians underwent a thorough examination 
and revisal. Your memorialists have not learned that 
a doubt arose in the mind of a single individual, 
wether these relations came within the scope of the 
powers given to the general government. At any 
rate, if a question arose, it was settled by the presi- 
dent and senators of the United States, whose deci- 
sion, in this case, must be final and conclusive, un- 
less we resort to the absurd supposition, that there is 
some other body, beside the president and senate, 
which has an-appellate jurisdiction over treaties, 
which other body must therefore be the real deposi- 
tory of the treaty making power. 

The first treaty made with Indians, by the presi- 
dent and senate of the U. States, was negotiated with 
the Creeks, in the city of New York, under the eye 
of general Washington and his very able cabinet. 
The great principles of our relations with the Indi- 
ans, as they had previously existed, were now fully 
acknowledged an: settled. The national character 
of the Indian communities was admitted. The great 
attributes of national sovereignty were exercised by 
the Indian chiefs, in the name and behalf of their 
people. Reciprocal stipulations were made. The 
Indians consented to the relation of independent ai- 
lies; and the United States guaranteed to them an 
inviolable territory, which territory was stipulated 
to be not under the jurisdiction of the United States, 
nor under the jurisdiction of any particular state. 
The whole negotiation proceeded upon the basis, that 
ihe Indians had a government always in existence; 
and, as their territory was admitted to be not under 
the jurisdiction of the U. States, it was agreed that 
they should deliver up crimmals, ‘‘who should take 
refuge in their nation.” 

In all subsequent treaties with the Indians, the 
same principles were followed. No fewer than six- 
teen compacts, including one under the old confed- 
eration. have been made between the United States 
and the Cherokee nation. By the treaty of Holston, 
in 179), ratified by general Washington, the Chero- 
kees received a solemn guaranty of their territory, 
and a new description of national} limits. By the first 
treaty of Tellico, in 1798, ratified by Mr, Adams, the 
guaranty wasrepeated, and expressly extended with- 
out limation of time. By the third treaty of Tellico, 
in 1805, ratified by Mr. Jefferson, the former treaties 
were expressly recognised and continued in force. 
By the second treaty of Washington, in 1816, ratified 
by Mr. Madison, it appears to have been admitted by 
all parties, that a state cannot lawfully get posses- 
sion of Indian territory, lying within its chartered 
limits, except by means of the treaty making power 
of the United States. By the treaty of the Cherokee 
agency, negotiated by general Jackson, in 1817, and 
ratified by Mr. Monroe, and by the fourth treaty of 
Washington, negotiated by Mr. Calhoun, in 1819, al- 
so ratified by Mr. Monroe, permanent arrange ments 
were made for the perpetual residence of the greater 
part of the Cherokee nation on their present territo- 
ry; and into the last of these treaties the intercourse 
law of the United States was ingrafted; thus afford- 
ing a pledge that the power of the national govern- 
ment should always be exerted to preserve the ter’ 
ritory of the Cherokees inviolate. In all these trea- 
ties, the whole fabric rests upon the assumption, that 
the transactions took place between separate com- 
munities. It is implied, in a vast variety of forms, 
that the Cherokee nation had a government of its 
own; that this government exercised a rightful au- 
thority within certain territorial limits; and that the 
soil and sovereignty within these limits, belonged to 
the Cherokees, and could not be taken from them 
without their consent. ‘Uhese treaties were fortified 





by laws of congress, made in pursuance of the abov? 
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mentioned stipulations; and have been regarded as 
sacred by all branches of the general and state go- 
yernments, till within a very recent period. 

Your memorialists cannot avoid the conclusion, 
that the bringing of state laws to bear upon the Cher- 
okees, without their consent, or the divisions of their 
lands among the citizens of any state, or the compel 
ling of the Cherokees to remove, by undue solicita- 
tion, threats, or force, would be a violation of as 
plain stipulations, as the English language contains; 
that it would bring great and lasting disgrace upon 
our country; and would expose us, as a people, to the 
judgment of heaven. 


We would, therefore, respectfully, but earnestly, 
implore the two houses of congress to interpose, in 
such manner as may be within the scope of their le- 
gitimate powers, and save the nation, by prompt and 
decisive measures, from the calamity that hangs over 
it. From the origin of our national existence, as 
your memorialists believe, the government of the 
United States has ever been charged with disregard- 
ing the obligations of good faith. But, unless the 
treaties with the Cherokees are observed, according 
to the natural construction of language, such acharge 
will be inevitable, and will be sustained by the deci- 
sion of an impartial world. From so indelible a stig- 
ma may our national character be preserved. 


By the solemn nature of every treaty negotiated by 
our national authority;--by the tender recollections 
of our ancestors, who sought a resting place in this 
western continent from the oppression of unjust and 
arbitrary governments;—by the unsullied glory of 
Washington, the father of his country, who, with his 
fellow patriots, in the infancy of our national govern- 
ment, gave the most deliberate assurances to the red 
men of the forest, that the general government 
should extend to them a truly paternal care, and that 
the engagements of the government with the Indians 
should be honorably fulfilled, according to the under- 
standing of the parties;—by a regard to the reputa- 
tion of our public agents, who, during a period of 
forty years, have ratified documents of precisely the 
same character, purporting to be national treaties, 
but now threatened to be cancelled;—by that sympa- 
thy with the weak and defenceless, which spontane- 
ously arises in every generous and honorable mind; 
—by that abhorrence which every upright legislator 
will feel at the suggestion of measures that rest upon 
the brute force and disregard the claims of justice;-— 
by the dread of incurring reproach from the wise 
and good, in remote countries and distant ages;—and 
above ali, by the apprehension of the Divine displea- 
sure, which wij! not fail to punish a nation, that, un- 
mindful of its engagements, and swayed by motives 
of temporary interest and narrow policy, disregard 
the cries of the oppressed, and the sufferings of the 
helpless——-by all these considerations, your memo- 
rialists intreat your honorable body to interpose and 
save the Cherokees from such injustice and oppres- 
sion, as can hardly fail of accomplishing their ruin, 
and of bringing opprobrium and perpetual shame up- 
on our country:-— 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound, will 
ever pray. 
Signed by order, and on behalf, of the meeting, 
JOHN TRUMBULL, chairman. 
Peter SHARPE, 


Joux Tonner, Secretaries. 

New York, 28th Dec. 1829. 

The following resolution was passed at the same 
meering:— 

“Resolved, That it be recommended to our fel- 
low citizens in all parts of the country, to petition 
a on behalf of the Cherokees, and other 
south-western tribes of Indians, that. they may be 


tional and social rights, and that the bonor and good 
faith of this nation may be preserved.” 





SOUTH CAROLINA LEGISLATURE. 
In the senate, Dec. 15. 
The senate took up sundry reeolutions against re-char- 


tering the United States bank, and for instructing our sen- 
ators, and requesting our representatives in congress, 
to use all their influence to prevent the resi i 
of the said bank, except the bank be confi 
district of Columbia; and noi to permit any private stocke- 
holders into the institution, and thereby make the said in- 
stitution a national one, 


ion 
to the 


Mr. Grimke moved that the farther consideration of 


the said resolutions be postponed to the Ist of Ja 
next; On which motion the ayes and noes were demand- 
ed, and taken as follows: ayes 12, noes 24. 


S. the resolutions were not postponed. 

The question was then put on agreeing to the resolu- 
tions, and taken by ayes and noes, as follows: aves 26, 
noes 10, 

So the resolutions were agreed to, and ordered to be 
sent to the house of representatives. 


The following report of the committee on finance, 


on the establishment of a national bank, was then taken 
up, and indefinitely postponed. 


REPORT 

Of the committee of finance upon the expediency and 
plan of a national bank. 

The committee of finance, to which the resolution of 


the senate, instructing them to inquire and report upon 
the propriety of establishing a national bank, (purely so) 
and to suggest the best means of accomplishing the ob- 
ject, if, in their opinion, it be practicable; have had the 


subject committed to them under consideration and dis- 
cussion, and beg leave to report, that your committee 
are of opinion that it is practicable to establish a nation- 
al bank, which may be of great advantage to the confed- 
erated and state governments. Your committee will 
submit, as briefly as possible, the plan they would sug- 
gest upon this interesting subject. 

ist. It is proposed that the national government do 
issue a curreney equal tothe demand of the United 
States, for banking capital, which may be estimated at 
$1,000,000,000. 

2d. Let this amount of capital of $1,000,000,000 be 
distributed among the states, if not by convention, then 
rateably among the several states, according to represen- 
tation mm the house of representatives in the congress of 
the United States. 

3d. ‘The general government are to pledge the faith ot 
the United States tor payment of the currency thus is- 
sued, and the states receiving itas banking capital, are 
to pay for the same one per cent. per annum. 

4th. The states may either bank on this capital or let 
it out to their citizens, which they can readily do at three 
per cent. per annum. 

5th. All existing banks are not to be re-chartered, and 
the taith of the states is to be pledged to those taking the 
capital that no other banking company will be established 
or meorporated. 

6th. All debts due the general government may be 
paid by the bills issued from any bank bottomed upon 
this capital, or by the currency to be issued. 

7th. The states are pledged to the general govern- 
ment to prevent any loss to the same, upon any capital 
that they may receive from it, or any issues that may be 
bottomed upon it; and the faith of each state is to be 
pledged tor the redemption of the bills they may issue 
or authorize to be issued, to the holders of the same. 


The result of this project would be the addition ot 
100,000,000 of dollars circulating currency to the pre- 
sent capital of the country. 

A sound currency and a eireulating medium would 
thus be established, and the rates of exchange equalized. 

The union of the statics would be strengthened and 
firmly established, and the nationa! wealth increased. 

Your committee recommend the consideration of these 
views, which, if adopted by the senate, they propose 
the communication of them to our senators and repre- 





Sustained in the undisturbed enjoyment of their na- 


sentatives in the congnees of the Unned States. 
JOHN L. WILSON, chairman. 
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- House of representatives, Dec. 16. 

Mr. Preston called up the report of the special com- 
mittee on so much of the governor’s message as relates 
to the vernment, when a motion was made to 
Jay on the table the following resolutions, recommended 
for the adoption of the house, viz: 

** Resolved, That it is expedient that his excellency 
the governor open a correspondence with our delegation 
in congress, and concert such measures with them dur- 
ing the recess of the legislature, as the events of the pre- 
sent congress may, in their udgment. make necessary. 

**Resolved, That this house repose a high confidence 
in the zeal, firmness, and discretion of the governor, 


and our — im congress.” 
And, on the question to agree thereto, the yeas and 


nays were required, and are as follows, viz: yeas 42— 
nays 72. 

he question being decided in the negative, the reso- 
lutions were not laid on the table, but agreed to as amend- 


A motion was then made to Jay the preamble in the 
report on the table, and on the question to agree thereto, ; 
the yeas and nays were required, and are as follows, viz: 
yeas 42, nays 69. 

The question being decided in the negative, the pre- 
amble was not laid on the table, but the report was 
agreed to and ordered to the senate as follows. viz: 

‘*The committee to whom was referred so much of 
the governor’s message as concerns the relations of this 
state with the geueral government, beg leave to report, 
that the committee concur with his excellency in the 
estimate which he puts upon the high qualities of the 
president of the United States, Are participates in the 
confidence reposed in his virtue and patriotism; this feel- 
ing was manifested with a more absolute unanimity in | 
this state than in any other in the union, and the gencral 
course of policy indicated by the president’s inaugural 
address and his late message, is such as tojustify our par- 
tialities in the reform of the public expenditure. In the 
maintenance of a candid and dignified policy towards 
foreign nations, and in the more important matter of the 
extinguishment of the public debt, he will have the best 
wishes and most zealous support of those who took the 
d t interest in his well merited elevation. Inre- 

to that subject which has excited so much sensibility 
in this state, and which effects so deeply its interests and 
welfare, your committee could have wished that the au- 
thority of his great name had been more decidedly with 
us—-a modification of the tariff of 1828, without a relin- 
quishment of the principles on which it is founded, while 
it cannot relieve or palliate the losses and sufferings it has 
produced, would, in no respect, satisty the spirit in which 
Carolina has resisted it. Your committee would not, at 
this time, express any fears of an indisposition in the con- 
gress of the U. States to redress the evils of which this 
state has complained, but relying on the firmness and 
energies of the state to vindicate the prineiples she has 
avowed, they would patiently wait unt the proceedings 
of congress shall either undeceive us, or shall satisty all 
minds that the government which, in the language of 
his excellency, ‘tis the best in theory,” may be so per- 
verted as to be made the worst in practice; and that our 
constitutional confederacy is overthrown by a combina- 
tion of interested majorities, against which there is no 
conservative power bat that which resides in the states as 
sovereigns. 
_ Your committee recommen¢ the following resolutions, 
viz: 

Resolved, Yhat it is expedient that his excellency, the 
governor, should open a correspondence with our dele- 
gation in congress, and obtain from them al! such infor- 
ination concerning the events of the present congress, 
and the measures necessary to be purgued by this state, 





as in hisjudgment may be proper, to lay before the le- 
gislature of the people. 

Resolved, That this house repose a high confidence in | 
the zeal, firmness, and discretion of the governor, and of | 
our delegation ia congress.” 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
From the Charleston city Gazette of January 4. 
PUBLIC MEETING. Agrecable to public notice three 
days previously given, 2 large concourse of citizens ot 





—_— 


Charleston district assembled at the City Hall oa Fri- 
day last, for the purpose of adopting certain resolves 
upon the subject of the rail road. The fulness of this 
meeting (the largest that has taken place for isany years 
in Charleston) evinced the deep interest taken inthe for- 
tunes of the city, and the success of the rail road as a 
great means towards their improvement. We do not 
remember to have seen on any occasion, 80 strong a 
meeting of substantial and enlightened citizéns.. The 
merchants generally attended, and in fact all those whom 
business permittedto attend; and the result was highly 
gratifying,to all who are solicitous and anxious for the 
well being and prosperity of Charleston, 

The hon. Thomas Lee, obesing an unanimous call 
ofthe assembly, took the chair, and upon motion of Mr. 
Ker Boyce, Mr. Edwin P. Sturr, was requested to 
officiate as secretary. 

Col. Benjamin F. Hunt offered to the consideration 
of the meeting, the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we consider the success of the rail 
road as of vital importance to the interests of Charles- 
ton and the state of South Carolina. 

Resoived, That we recognize the propriety and expe- 
diency of inviting congress to take stock in the South 
Carolina canal and rail road company. 

Resolved, That « committee of twelve be appointed 
by the chairman, to memorialize congress, in Pehalt of 
the people of this district, on the subject, and whose 
duty it shall be to <n yan the delegates of South Caro- 
lina in congress, and particularly our representative, 
col. Drayton, to advocate the memorial. 

The chair having read the resolutions entire, offered 
them singly for consideration. The question was put 
upon the first resolution, which was unanimously adopt- 
ed. 

The second resolution wxs then read and offered for 
adoption, when it was opposed by the hon. J. L. Wilson, 
who moved that it be disagreed to, and offered severa) 
arguments in support of his motion. 

He was replied to, ina clear, manly, and forcible 
manner by the hon. Thomas S. Grimke, who support- 
ed the resolution with arguments at considerable Jength. 

This geutleman was followed on the same side by 
William Lance, esq. ‘To this gentleman suceeeded 
Charies R. Carroll, esq. also on the same side of the 
question, and at considerable length. 

These were followed, in reply, in a graceful speech 
by William P. Finley, esq.; to whom sueceeded James 
G. Holmes, esq. also in opposition to the resolution. 

Col. Benjamin F. Hunt, in a very impressive address 
in support of the resolution, closed the discussion. 
The question was now loudly called for from ail parts 
of the house, and upon being put by the chair, the se- 
cond resolution was carried by an overwhelming majo- 
rity. 

The third resolution followed, and was adopted 
without dissent. 3 

Leave was granted the chair, at request, to appoint 
the committee of twelve at leisure. 

Col. Hunt then moved that the chairman of the meet- 
ing preside as chairman of the committee; which mo- 
tion was unanimously agreed to. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

The Charleston Patriot publishes the following extract 
ofa letter from the hon. Wm Drayton, ww the president 
of the South Carolina canal and rail road company. 

Washington, Dec. 31. 

**1 yesterday received the petition to congress of the 
South Carolina canal and rail road company, which U have 
this morning presented, and had reterred to the com- 
mittee on internal improvements. I regret that, without 
a departure from opimons which IT have frequently ex- 
pressed, it will not be io my power to aid the application 
of the company.” 


From the Albany Argus, Jan. 7. 

Ata late meeting ot the common council it was resolv- 
ed to request some one of our citizens to proceed to 
| Washington, at the public charge, to aid, by a persona! 
attendance, the application tp congress for an appropria- 
tion towards removing the obstructions to the navigation 
of the Hudson. At the unanimous request of the board, 
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the hon. James Stevenson, late mayor of the city, has 
eonsented to discharge this duty, and he left town yes- 
terday for that purpose. ‘The matter could not be com- | convicts, confined in the state prison, were pardoned. 


mitted to more honorable hands; and as the appropria- 
tion will be one of great general advantage, we can searce- 
ly doubt that it will be granted. 


SCHUYLKILL NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
Statement of the affairs of the Schuylkill na: igation 
coupany. 





Amount of capital stock, 1,083,808 00 
Do. loans, 1,095,803 60 
Do. of rents since Ist January ,t829, 7,414 98 
Do. of tolls do. 109,984 33 
Do, of real estate do. 8,254 15 
Do. of individuals 678 93 
Do. of reserved dividend fund, 55,130 OO 





£$2,361,055 99 


During the year 1829, there were 4 convictions for 
murder, m each of which executions took place, and 28 





Of the 627 prisoners in Auburn state prison, 81 are 
confined a second time—and 57 oj the 584 convicts at 
Sing Sig. A large proportion of these are boys, for 
petitlarceny. The convicts at Auburn do more than sup- 
port themselves and pay the expenses of their safe keep- 
wg. ‘The amount of cost, &c. is not given, 

in 1825, there were 819 insane persons in the state; 
but by the excellent treatment in the Lunatic Asylum 
at New York, only one out of 60 or 70 persons under 
care, was in close confinement. 

The capital of the common school fund, is $1,661,081 
in productive stocks, &c. and 839,000 acres of land,— 
The revenue of the ensuing year will be $109,981. The 
schoul distriets that have been organized amount to 8,847, 
of which $8,270 have made returns: 238 new districts 
have just been formed. The returns shew that 480,325 
children, between the ages of 5 and 16, have been taught 
at these schools an average of eight months in the year! 
—ierease in the year 12,120. The public money paid 
on account of these schools, was 214,840 dollars— 
100,000 trom the funds, and the rest from taxes onthe 
several districts, or particular funds held by towns for 
this noble purpose. In addition to this, $297,048 have 





CR. 

Amount of general charges, being the cost : 

of the Gaatorenents, ) 2,236,937 25 
Do. current expenses and repairs, since 

ist January, 1829, 41,785 O06 
Do. of interest account since Ist January 

last, 39,979 24 
Do. of damage account do. do. 5,175 46 | 
Do. of individual account, GIL U4) 
Cash balance, 36,567 94) 





$2,561,053 99) 

The amount of tolls reecived in the 
year 1825, was $15,775 74. 
1826, 43,108 87! 


1827, 58,149 74' 
1828, 87,171 56, 
1829, 120,039 11 


The progress of the business is declared to have been | 
uite equal to the expectations of the most sanguiac; and | 
trom the preparations made and making by mdividuals at} 


the coal mines in constructing railways, as w ll as the ! 


improvements in opening and working the ioimes, together 
with the increase of the number of mes and of persons 
engaged in working them, there is every assurance that 
it will be rapidly accelerated. 
The increase ia the eval trade has been greater than in 
any previous year, being equal to near 7U per cent. ad- 
vance on that of the year 1828. ‘The whole quantity 
brought down in 1829 was 79,975 tons. 
The amount of tolls received in 1829 from coal, was 





$77,032 
And from merchandise, &c. other than coal 43,007 
Making the total amount of tolls in 1829 $120,039 


The amount of tolls in 1828 having been 87,171 


$32,868 


ilhmeseieeeaen’ 


There is shewn to be an increase ot 


Equal to about 58 percent. _ j 
Of the tolls of 1829 there arose from the ascending navi- 


been paid for teachers wages alone, in the common 
schools of the state—muking the whole public and pri- 
vate cost of such schouls 511,888 dollars, besides books 
and stationary furnished, &c. A large sum is distributed 
to the academies and colleges, and the students are na- 
merous—bat particulars are not given. 

The general fund of the State on the 30th November 
1828, amounted to $1,629,985—which produced a re- 
venuc in 1829 of 117,550—other receipts 55,000, to- 
gether 172,550; but the expenses of the year amounted to 
291,500. The deficiency was supplied by a transfer of 
funds, and muking the general fund indebted therefor, 
&c. 120,000 acres of land belong to the latter fund. 

The state owes no debt, except on account of the ca- 
nals, 

The ordinary expenses of the present year are estimat- 
ed at 264,000—there is due from the general fund to 
the literature and common school fund 158,365; whole 
sum to be provided for $422,365. The revenue, proper, 
is estimated at 306,393. The balance, it is suggested, 
may be paid by selling bank stock or collecting bonds 
aud mortgages. ‘There appears to have beena deficien- 
cy in the regular revenue fur several years past—or a 
decrease of the ‘‘generaltund.”’ Lt is suggested that taxes 
will soon become necessary, in aid of this fund, 

The present population of the state is estimated at 
1,900,000 souls—though it furnishes large supplies of 
persons for the west. [Now, asit is known that 480,000 
children attend the common schools eight months in the 
year, one fourth of the whole population are being edu- 
cated. What is the proportion in Maryland, and-the 
states further south? We hardly think that it amounts to 
4 out of 10U of the whole population, imstead of 25, as in 
New York; but, casting aside the negroes as nothing, 
and regarding the white inhab.tants only, perhaps, 7 or 8 
iu an hundred way go to school an average of six months 








gation $27,853 
Leaving for the descending trade 92,186 
$120,039 


Uf the tonnage conveyed on the canal in 1829, ‘here was 

of the ascending trade tons 21,820 
And of the descending trade 112,704 
Making the whole tonnage in 1829 


tons 134,524 
Against that of 1828, which was 


105,463 

The editor of the ‘‘Miner’s Journal” supposes that the 
capacity of the canal is equal to the transportation ot 
350,000 or 400,000 tons, annually; and says the double 
locks may be constructed, when they shall becose ne- 
cessary. 


. NEW YORK STATISTICS. 

The following interesting statistical items, we have 
leaned from the late message of the governor of New 
ork to the legislature of the state, in session at Albany, 


in the yea. And, # this supposition be any thing near 
| correct, the fact, of itself, is sufficient to account for 
that loss of moral power and political influence which is 
so much regretted by some in the south as to make them 
ready lo znsis¢, that well educated white men in the north, 
because that they are honest and make livings for them- 
selves, shail be ranked with thew black working machines! 
That will not be effected—and the aristocrats will only 
have to console themselves with increasing their preten- 
sions to dominion, in proportion as the power to support 
ihem dwindles away, 

ihe present amount of the canal debt is 7,706,0189°— 
the gross revenue from the canals in 1829, was 790,983 





* On account of the Erie and Champlain 





canals 7,032,015 
Oswego 437,000 
Cayuga and Seneca 227,000 

7,706,013 
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—the superintendence, repairs and improvements cost { Swine, if fat 


310,099, leaving 387,035 to pay the interest on the whole | 
debt, and a surplus of 93,849 to be applied to the redue- | 
tion of the principal—inereased by the auction duties | 
209,052, duties ou sait 140.844, other sources 27 781 
total $471,526 for extinguishment of the debt. 

The tolls and duties just mentioned are piedged to the 
payment of the canal debt, and cannot be directed to 
any other purpose, until such debt is paid. There be-| 
longs to the Oswego canal fund from 150 to 200,000 dol- | 
lars, in bonds, &e for lands sold. ‘his money, as col-| 
jected, will be applied to the principal of the debt. 

Surveys and estimates have been made in reference to 
the Chenango, Chemung and Crooked Lake canals, 
which the canal commissioners are authorised to con- 
struct On certain conditions. 
is not given, 

The Hadson and Delaware canal is completed, to as- 
sist in which the state authorised issues of stock to the | 
amount of 500,000 dollars. ‘The transportation of coal | 
was commenced on this canal in October, and by the 19th | 
December last, 7,000 tons, which sold at from 74 to 8! 
dollars per ton, had reached the Hudson. It is expected | 
that in the ensuing season, 360 tons per doy, will pass 
through this cana!! | 

It appears that the state expended, during the late war, 
$50,00U dollars tor the erection of fortifications on Staten | 
Island, which are now ina state of decay. [tis proposed ! 
to sell these works to the general government, it being | 
within the plan of defending the harbor and city of New | 
York to erect batteries on the island named. 

By certain Weaties with parties of the Oneida Indians | 
lately concluded, New York has become possessed of | 
3,470 acres of valuabie land, in the heart of the state. ‘he | 
former possessors had emigrated to Green Bay. 

The revised statutes are now in full operation, and | 
gov. Throop congratulates the people, that ‘the laws are | 
clothed in plain language, collected and arranged under | 
proper heads, amended in many respects, and put into a} 
shape adapted to a long continuance.” | 

az We have taken considerable pains in making out | 
the preceding abstract—which will be found more con- 
venient than the message itself, as to the principal facts 
contained in that document. | 


} 


The present state of these | 


| 


———— a 


‘TREASURY DOCUMENTS,” 
Iccompanying the unnual report of the secretary. 

TARIFF OF FRANCE FoR 18530. | 

{ Votes—Mechanical necessity has compelled the omis- | 
sion of a column shewing the French weights as compar- | 
ed with those of the United States—but a slight attention | 
to the references will only be required to make the | 
comparisons, so far as shewn in the document. | 


*100 KiIN.—KB.—KBB.—KNB.—KenN, &c. are} 
sarked as equal to 2205 American pounds. 

+ Except KBB. opposite copper, chocolate and earth- | 
en ware, which are put down at 226 lbs, 100 K. opposite | 
scientific memoirs, is also 226 lbs. 

t 1 KilNB. is equal to 2 Ibs. 3 oz. 44. | 

The preceding are ail the references, as to com- 
parisons of weights, made in the statement. | 


Fish, pickled, or in oi! 100 KilIN* 107f. 50c. $19 95 5-4 
fresh, dry, salt, or smoked 1006 44f. 8 25 
cod and mackerel 5 
oysters pickled 
whalebone, 
spermaceti, 100 NB 65f. 50c. 
Hlorses and mares, each 15f. 
colts 5f. 
Mules 15f. 
Jackasses 25¢. 
Sheep, Merino rams if. 
sheep 
lambs 50¢. 
common rams, Xe. 5f. 
lambs 30¢e. 
Beeves, if fat 50f, 
lean 25f, 
bulls, steers, &c. 15f. 
cows, il fat 25f, 
heifers, if lean 12f. 50c. 
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°7f. 50c. 
100 BB S5f. 
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2 81 1-4 
04 5-8 | 
18 3-4) 

7 5e. 14, 
U8 3-5 
93 3-4 

O5 16-25 

9 37 1-2 

4 68 3-4 

2 81 1-4 

4 68 3-4 

2 341-4 
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12f. 2 25 
if lean 2f. 871-2 
Meats, viz: 100 KBB 
salt pork, lard included 25f. 30e. 4 741-4 
other kinds oof. 4121-2 
Skins, undressed, fresh, of lambs or goats 1f. 10c. 20 
seals if. 10c. 20 
dry, large skins 15f. 2 811-4 
of hares and rabbits if. 18 3-4 
smal!, of lambs and goats 1f. 10ce. 20 
dressed, rabbit 100 KenN 1f. 183-4 
hare 4f, 75 
camel, leopard, panther, tyger 
each If. 20c. 
ounce and jaguar if. 5e. 19 3-4 
bear and cubs 60h 11 1-4 
lion, lioness and zebra 2f.40c. 45 
black fox 90c. 167-8 
biue fox 90c. 167-8 
white, yellow and grey fox, of Virginia 
20c. 03 3-4 
other fox skins 10c. 017-8 
chineella and polecat 10c. O1 7-8 
cureajou 20c. 03 3-4 
oiter 45e. 08 3-8 
hyena, lynx and wolf 40c. 071-2 
Angola guats and beaver 35c. 061-2 
badger, racoon and vigogna lic. 027-8 
wild and domestic eat 100 3f. 545-4 
genet, civit and skunk Sh 543-4 
marmot, &c. 6f. 1 091-2 
dog, muskrat, squirrel, &c. 2f. 371-2 
sewed, of erimine, skunk, marten, &e. 
each 5f. 93 34 
of polecat, wild cat, squirrel, lynx, fox, &c. 
lf. 50c. 281-8 
of castor, muskrats, field mice, common 
lambs, rabbits, hares, and other skins, 
whatsoever, not mentioned If. 18 3-4 
Wool, superfine, undressed 100 KBB 22f. 4 121-2 
washed, cold 44f. 8 25 
warm 65f.50c, 12 283-4 
fine, undressed 16f. 50e. 3 143-8 
washed, cold 33f. 6 183-4 
wari 49f. 50c. 9 281-2 
common, undressed lif. 2 061-4 
washed, cold 22f. 4121-2 
warm Sf 6 183-4 
dyed 7Y¥f. GOc. 14 921-2 
Refuse, of wool, the same duties as the wools, accord- 
ing to their species of value. 
Woods, for fuel 
in fagots 


22 1-2 


Le stere 25c. 045-8 
100 enN 25c. 045-8 
in charcoal Hectolitre 5c. 7-8 
for building, simply hewn stere 10c. 017-8 
sawed more than eight centimetres 15c. 027-8 
eight centimetres, or less« 
the 100m in length If. . 18 35-4 
masts, of forty centimetres in diameter and more 
each 7f.50c. 1 3Y 
small masts, of 25 centimetres inclusive, to 40 
centimetres exclusive Sf. 543-4 
spars, of 15 to 25 75c. 141-4 
small yards, from 11 to 15 20c. 03 3-4 
for boat hooks, from 6 to 11 0c. OL 7-8 
for tar brushes 2c. 37-100 
poles 1,000 in N 2i5c. 045-8 
laths 25e. 045-8 
2 metres long and above 50c. 092-3 
2 to 4 exclusive 2f. 37 1-2 
4 metres and above 10f. 1 87 1-2 
staves, of oak, viz: of 1 metre, 299 millimetre 
long, and above 2f. 37 1-2 
i metre 299 exclusive to 974 inclusive 
1f, 50c. 
above 974 millimetres if. 
other than oak, same as those of oak, 
for cabinet makers, mahogany, in Jogs 
100 KBB 42f. 50c, 7 97 1-4 
sawed, more than 3 decim. thick—same as in 
logs, 
3 decim. to 2 centim. 
100 NB 107f, 50c. 


28 1-8 
18 5-4 


20 15 5-8 








25 


-2 
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L-2 
20 
2 

1-4 

3-4, 
20 

3 <4 


75 


1-2 


3-4 
1-4 


7-8 
7-8 
inia 
Seok 
7-8 
7-8 
3-4 
3-8 
1-2 
1-2 
7-8 
5-4 
5-4 
| 1-2 


(1-2 


| Sad 
&e. 
| 1-5 
mon 
Lins, 
§ 5-4 
21-2 
8 25 
3 3-4 
L 3-8 
3 3-4 
8 1-2 
D 1-4 
2 1-2 
§ 3-4 
2 1-2 
ord- 


4 5-8 
45-8 

7-8 
17-8 
27-8 


8 3-4 
more 
1 39 
to 40 
4 3-4 
41-4 
3 3-4 
1 7-8 
7-100 
)}4 5-8 
4, 5-8 
9 2-8 
37 1-2 
7 1-2 
metre 
37 1-2 


28 1-8 
18 5-4 


07 1-4 
as in 


15 5-8 
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onnasin — —————e 
less than 2 centim. 212f. 50c. 39 843-8 
boxwood 100 BB 11f. 2 061-4 
cedar 5. 50c. 1 031-8 
lignum vite 7f L 311-4 
wood not mentioned 35f. 6 561-4 
scented woods, sassafras Q2f. 4121-2 
do do not mentioned 
107f. 50e. 19 891-8 


UVopper, pure, in natural masses 100 KBBt 4f. 75 
m plates or regular bars 44f. 8 25 
beaten 100 NB 86f. 50c. 16 221-4 
wire, colored, imitating gilt 

302f. 80c. 56 77 1-2 
107f. 50c. 19 89 1-8 
100 BB 20¢, 03 3-4 
If. 10c. 20 
100 NB 156f. 8Uc. 2 

3u2f, 80e. 56 771 
344f, 5Uc, G61 595-3 


not colored 
Money, 

alloyed with silver 

gilded, in ingots 

beaten 

spun on linen 


= 


do —_ silk—prohibited 100 B 
manufactured—do. 
silvered, in ingots 100 NB 109f. 60c. 
beaten 216f. 70c. 
spun on linen 3441. 50c. 
do = silk—prohilited B 
manufactured —do. 


otherwise prepared, not mentioned—prohid. 
Lead, in its natural state, ore 1OUKB 7h 62 SL 1-4 
in bullets—prohibited. 
beaten or flattened 


manutactured or otherwise 26f. 40c. 4 95 
Pewter, natural state lof. 1 871-2 
beat or flattened 100 NB 65f. 50c. 12 35 3-5 


manufactured—prolibited 100 B 
Mercury or quicksilver 100 BB 22f. 4 121-2 
1-5 


Indigo 1KiINB 2f, 25c, 421-5 

Soap—prohibited, 

Starch 100 KB 23f. 10c. 4 33 1-8 

Gunpowder— prohibited. 

Wax, yellow 100 NB 55f. 10 Si 1- 
white 


91f. 7Uc. 7 193- 
Candles, spermaccti 91f. 70c. 7 193 
other sorts 100 BB 27f. 50ce. 5 75 5- 
Prepared whalebone 100 NB 65f. 50c. 12 353 
Manufactured tobacco-— pro/ibited. 
Refined sugar, in loaves, powder, or candy—prohibdited. 
Chocolate, and cocoa, simply ground 
100 KNB+ 160f. 30 00 
Vinegar, of wine Hectolitre 10f. 1 87 1-2 
of beer, cider, pears, or potatoes 10f. 1 87 1-2 
Cider, perry, &c. 2. 371-2 
Beer 6f. 1 121-2 
Rum, and drinks distilled from grain, &¢.—pro/ibited. 


Earthenware, coarse 100 KBBt+ 6f. 60ce. 1 23 3-4 

superior 100 NB 53f. 9Uc. 10 106-10 

Stoneware, common utensils 100 BB iif. 2 06 1-4 
fine—pr olizbited. 100 B 

Porcelain, common 100 NB 174f. 70c. 32 751-2 

fine 344f.50c. 64 59 3-8 


Stoneware, ter the table or kitchen 
100 BB 16f. 50c. 3 09 3-8 
Glassware, looking glasses, large, of more than 3 mil- 
lim. thickness—value fixed by the tariff 
of the royal manufacture, at 15 per cent. 
ad valorem. 
of 3 millim. or less in thickness—same. 
smal), without reference to thickness——-same, 
for spectacles, &c. unpolished 100 KB 
cut, and polished 100 NB 
Bottles, filled, besides the price of liquor —_15t. 
empty—prohibited. 
Glass of all other sorts—do. 
Nankeen trom India--do. 
Hats, fine, of wool, castor, or silk each 6f. 1 121-2 
common, of hair or wool Sf. 561-4 
Pasteboard, to press cluths 100 KNB 86f. 50c. 
in sheets 1 6uf, 
moulded, papier machee 212f. 50c. 


027-8 


cut 107f. 50c. 

Paper (wrapping) 86f. 50c. 
ruled for music 160f, 
colored, in reams for binding 97f, 


drawing room, in rolls for hanging 133f. 70c. 


100 KBB 26f.40c. 4 95 |} 


cutand polished 


oe 





silk paper 417f. 50¢, 


i 
en in the dead or strange languages BB 


in the French language, viz: scientific memoirs 
100 Kt 55f. 10 31 1-4 
other works published .in foreign countries 
107f. 50c. 19 891-8 
| reprinted from French editions 160f. SO 0 
counterteit—pro/ibited. 
Cards (playing )— do. 
Maps 100 NB 317f. 50c. 
Engravings and lithographies Si7f. 50e. 
Eugraved musie SI7Ff. 50c¢. 
Cordage of hemp 100 BB 16f. 50c. 
of other articles | 
Hats, of straw, bark, or jank 
fine each 60c, 111-4 
coarse Ise. 027-8 
Skins, prepared and manufactured, except those that fol- 
low-—prehibiied., 





59 53 1-2 
59 531-2 
59 531-2 

2 09 6-5 
2f. 20c. WwW 














viz: of lambs, and goats, with hair, seasoned 
100 in N 2f. 5Uce. 467-8 
tawed 3f. 56 1-4 
Parchment and vellum, unfinished 100 KBB 1f.10c. 20 
finished 27f. 50c. 5 16 
| Swan skins 100 NB 629f. 50e. 117 531-2 
| Furs worked—15 per cent. ad valorem 
Jewelry, of gold, with pearls 1 hect. NN 22f. 4 121-2 
all other kinds 22%, 4 121-2 
of silver, with pearls if, 2 06 1-4 
all other kinds lif. 2 061-4 
| Watehmaker’s work, of gold iif. 2 06 1-4 
| do silver 3! 30e. 61 8-10 
| Gold money 100 BB Ie. 
| Silver money 100 NN Ie. 
Printing, in the French language 
, 100 KNB 212f.50c. 39 846-8 
in the German do 55f. 10 $1 1-4 
in all other languages 107f. 50c. 19 89 1-8 
Effects in use, linen damask 517%. 50c. 97 03 3-4 
worked 265f. 49 681-4 
Clothing, new——-same as the article from which manu- 
fuctured. 
old 100 NB 56f. 10 5v 
Barks and dyes 108 KBB* 


Quercitron bark 19f. 2 25 
Pine bark, ground 1f.10c, 205-8 
not ground 10c, OL 7-8 

‘Tanning bark, not ground 50c. 09 3-8 
ground 100 KBB* 1f,.10ce. 205-8 

Sumae 27f.50c. 5 75 5-8 
Saffron 19f. 80c. 3 71 led 
Galluuts, heavy l5e. U24-5 
light if. 10e. 205-8 

Cotton, long staple 55f 10 311-4 
short staple 35f. 6 56 1-4 

Hemp, raw, green, dry, &c. 40c. 07 1-2 
peeled, or tow 8f. 80c. 1 65 
combed 16f. 50c. 3 093-8 


Flax, raw, green 


if. 0c. 205-8 
peeled, or tow 


11f. 2 061-4 


combed 33f. 6 18 S-4 
raw, dry if. 30c. 243-8 
soaked if. 60c. 30 
Ginseng 195f. 70c. 36 69 3-8 
Potatoes 50c. O09 3-8 
Sugar, brown L10f. 20 621-2 
white 130f. 24 371-2 
Molasses——prolibiied. 
Cocoa 125f. 235 43 3-4 
Coffee 1U05f. 19 68 3-4 
‘Tea 1 Kil NB¢ 3f. 50c, 65 5«8 
Tobacco, in leaf, on king’s account 
1V0 KiiBB* 10f. 1 871-2 
on private account—pro/ilited. 
Pitch and tar 5f.50e. 1 U3 1-8 
Turpentine, liquid 34f, 10c. 6 393-8 
compact 8f. 80c. 1 65 
Spirits of turpentine 27f. 50e. 5 151-2 
Rosin 5f. 50c. 1 031-8 
Hops 100 NB 49f. 50c.- 9 281-8 
Onions 100 BB 5f. 50e. 1 031-3 


Diamonds, unpolished 1 HeaiNB 50c, 093-8 


if, 0c. 205-8 
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Agates, h 
worked 


precious stones, cut 
rough 


1060 K BB 16f. 50c. 3 093-8 
22f 4121-2 
1K NBt 50c. 093-8 
1 Hectolit. 25c. 045-8 
Marbles, unpolished 100 K BB Sf, 30c. 61 7-8 
sawed, being more than 16 centim. thick 
St. SUc. 617-8 
3 centim. exclusive to 16 inclusive 
5f. 40¢, 
from 2 to 3 centimetres 6f. 60. 
less than 2 centimetres 6f. 70c. 1 251-2 
sculpcured, moulded, or polished 44f. 8 25 
Millstones, of more than 1949 mill’res in diam. 
each 7f. 50c. 
of 1949 to 1299 inc. 5f. 
of less than 1299 2f. 5c. 


1 O01 1-4 
1 23 3-4 


1 40 5-8 
95 3-4 
46 7-8 


Sharpening stones or whetstones of 1218 to 1083 mill. | 
46 7-8 


2f. 50c. 
If. 75. 
If. 
40c. 
20c. 
10c, 
100K BB 10c. 
5Uc. 
1000 in N ff. 50c. 1 4 
100 in N 30t. 
100 K BB ~-2f. 
cleaned or refined 5f. 50c. 
Sublimate, in powder 14f. 30c. 
Gold, native, m lumps, ingots, bars, dust, &c. 

1 hect.NN 25c. 
in leaf lhect. NB 331. 33c. 
flattened, or tinsel, spangles, wire, Kc. 

Lif, Lic. 
Silver, in lumps, ingots, bars, &c. 1 Kil BB 5c. 
in leaf, tinsel, wire,&c. 1 Kal NB SSt. 
Iron, cast, in pigs of 400 killogrammes or less 
100 K BB Ot, 90¢. 
of all other kinds—fro/ibited. 
moulded for instruments of war, or in whatever 
form-—prohibited. 
forged in masses—do. 
in bars of 458m. (90 lig.) and more, the br’dth mul- 
tiplied by the thickness 
100 K BB 27f. 50c. 
of 213 m. incl. to 458 excl. (49 to 90 lig. ) 
39f. 6Ve,. 7 421-2 
of less than 215 m. (42 lig. ) 55t. 10 31 1-4 
squares of 22 m. (10 lig.) and more upon each sur- 
face 271. 5Ue, 5 151-2 
15 m. incl. to 22 excl. (7 to 10) do. 
39f. 60ce. 7 421-2 
less than 15 m. (7 lig.) do. 55f. 10 31 1-4 
rings, Of 15 m. (7 lig.) and more in diameter 
100 K BB 39f. 60c. 7 42 1-2 
less than 15 m. (7 lig.) do. 55. 10 31 1-4 
100 K NB 76f. 14 25 
65t. 50e. 12 281-2 


inc. 
of less than 1083 to 920 
920 to 677 
677 to 541 
541 to 406 
406 


32 3-4 
18 5-4 
07 1-2 


Plaister, in stone 
prepared 
Slate for roofing 
in squares or tables 
Sulphur, natural 


1 
2 


62 


2 08 1-4 
935-LU0 
6 185-4 


5 15 1-2 


Tin 

Iron wire 

Works iv iron or tin—-prohibited. 

Steel, forged, of all sorts LOOK B 65f. 50c. 
cast 107f. 50c. 
wire 
rmanulactured—pr ohibited. 
filings 

Ironmongery 


12 28 1-2 

19 89 1-8 

76t. 14 25 

if. 10e. 20 

do. 

The prices of 

the hectolitre 

being in the 
classes. 

Flour, wheat, 

in graip ist 2d 3d 4th 

above 26 24 22 2 

at 26 24 22 2 

at 25 23 21 19 

at 24 22 2u 138 

below 24 22 2 18 prolubited. 

in flour 

above 

at 


French. $ cis. 


Centimes 


hectolit. 


24 22 26 20 100KB* 
26 24 22 20 

at 25 2y «i 19 

at 24 Z2 wv 18 
below 24 22 20 18 prohibited 


14 


1 856-16 | 





' 
i 
‘ 
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rye, in grain 
above 
at 

at 

at 

at 
below 
in flour 
above 
al 

at 

at 

at 
below 
oats, in grain 
above 
at 

at 

at 
below 
in flour 
above 
at 

at 

at 
below 
Rice, 
above 
at 

at 


19 
19 
18 
17 
16 


17 15 
17 15 
16 14 
15 13 
14 12 
14 12 


13 hectolit. 
13 

12 

it 

10 

10 prohibited. 


25 
50 
50 
50 
50 


17 
17 
16 
i5 
I4 
14 


15 
15 
14 
15 


13 
13 
12 
il 
10 
10 prohibited. 


100KB* 2 

8 
il 
14 


17 


50 


12 


10 
10 
9 
8 
8 


hectolit. 


prohibited. 
100 KB 


9 
8 
8 


9 
8 


8 prohibited. 


26 
26 
25 3 


24 
24 


22 20 

22 20 

21 19 

at 24 22 20 18 

below 24 22 2) 18 

Other grains, not named, 
without regard to price 
Other flours, not named, 
without regard to prive 


100 KB 


50 


hectolitre 


100 KB 2 50 46 7-8 
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TWENTY-FIRST CONGRESS~1ST SESSION. 
SENATE. 

January 14. A resolution yesterday offered by Mr. 
Hugeles, relative to an appropriation to continue the 
Cumberland road, west of Zanesville, in Ohio, was 
amended so as to include the state of Indiana, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hendricks, and then agreed to. 

Mr. Aing offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, Vhat the committee on Indian affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of making an ap- 
propriation to enable the president of the United States 
to cause to be surveyed and parcelled out among the 
Creck, Cherokee, Choctaw, del Chickasaw tribes of In- 
dians, so much of the territory ot the United States west 
of the territory of Avkansaw. as may be necessary for the 
permanent residence of each of these tribes; and should 
such division deprive either of those tribes of any portion 
of land heretofore secured to them by treaty, to author- 
ise the purchase of such part. [Agreed to on Monday.” 

Mr. Smith, of Md. offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, ‘That the committee on roads and canals be 
considered as one of the standing committees. [Agreed 
to on Monday. | 


Among the petitions presented, was one from the so- 
ciety ot Friends, in the state of New York, asking the 
protection of the government for the Indians from injus- 
tice and oppression. 

Mr. Smith, of Md. from the committee on finance, 
to whom was recommitted the bill to alter the terms of 
credit on bonds for duties on goods, wares and mer- 
chandise imported into the United States, reported a 
new drait, which was considered in committee of the 
whole, and on his motion, it was made the order of the 
day tor Monday next. : 

The engrossed bill of the senate ‘‘to continue in foree 
an act authorizing the importation and allowance of 
drawback on brandy in casks of a capacity not less thap 
fifteen gallons,” was read the third time, passed, and 
sent to the house of representatives. 

The bill making an appropriation to enable the presi- 
dent to extinguish the Indian title to lands within the state 
ot Indiana, was taken up in committee of the whole (the 
sum provided in the bill being 40,000 dollars. ) P 

The sum of $40,000 was objected to, on the ground 
that it was more than necessary, inasmuch as it W*° 
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wrong to make presents or use any corrupting means to}! Many petitions were presented and referred, and sev- 
the Indians, and especially by bribing the chiefs to induce | eral reports received’ from committees. A number of 
them to treat for the sale of their lands. The motion | private and public bills, passed by the house, were receiv- 
brought on an animated debate, in which Messrs. Wiite.| ed by the senate. 

Sprague, Hendricks, King, Livingston, Fretinghuysen,| The resolution [see page 291] offered by Mr. Foot, 
and Noble took part, and which resulted in reducing th: | relative to the expediency of limiting the sale of public 
appropriation to $20,000, lands, &e. which was under discussion yesterday was 

Mr. McKinley then moved the following as an addi-| again taken up; when Mr. Holmes addressed the house at 
tional section to the bill: “And be it further enacted. | considerable length in support of the resolation, and in 
That no secret present, or consideration, shall be offered, | rply to the arguments of Mr. Benton and Mr. Kane. 
or given to the chief, or chiefs, of the tribe or tribes of| Mr. Woodbury, afver some explanatory remarks, mov- 
Indians with which said treaty may be holden.” ed to amend the resolution, by striking out all from the 

After considerable debate, on the part of Messrs. | word ‘*expediency” and to insert the following: 
McKinley, Hendricks, Rowan, Hayne, Benton, Foot, ‘Of adopting measures to hasten the sales and extend 
and Barton, the amendment was agreed to—Ayes 24;; more rapidly the surveys of public lands.” 
and then the bill was laid on the table for the present; A long and interesting debate then ensued, in which 
and the senate spent some time in executive business;| Mr. Foot and Mr. Smich, of Md, spoke in support of the 
and then adjourned to Monday. resolution, and against the aiaendment, (though Mr. S. 

January 18. Mr. Webster presented the memorial of | was adverse to the object suggested by the inqu'‘ry,) and 
the South Carolina canal and rail road company, asking| Mr Barton, Mr. Livingston, and Mr. Hayne, against the 
congress to subscribe for 2,500 shares of their stock, in | resolution of Mr. Foot. 

a road from Charleston to Hamburg, in the vicinity of Mr. Sprague, in the course of the debate, suggested 
Augusta. Mr. W. said it had been confided to his hands | such a modification of the two propositions before the 
from no disrepect towards the gentlemen who were sen-| Senate, as in his opinion would meet the views of both 
ators from South Carolina, but solely because the peti-| sides. He thought it would be better to frame the reso- 
tioners were unwilling to trespass on the reluctance which } lation so as to combine both inquiries, by giving it the 
the honorable senators trom South Carolina might be| followmg form: [Mr.S. did not move the modification, 
supposed to feel, to present petitions tor aid, in cases! 48 It was not then in order | 

in which their known opinions, as to the constitutional; tesolved, That the committee on public lands be in- 
powers of congress, would oblige them to oppose the | structed to inquire whether it be expedient to limit for a 
prayer of the petitioners. Mr. W. also remarked, that| certain period the sales of the public lands to sueh lands 
while he felt pleasure in presenting the petition, he look- | only as have heretofore been offcred tor sale and are sub- 
ed furward, with equal pleasure, to the time, he hoped | ject to entry at the minimum price. And also whether 
not distant, when it would be his duty, in conjunction! the office of surveyor general may not be abolished with- 
with his colleague, to ask a subscription by congress to | out detriment to the public interest, or whether it be ex- 
the Massachusetts rail road—a contemplated work which , pedient to adopt measures to hasten the sales and extend 
if executed, would facilitate intercourse between several | more rapidly the surveys of the public lands. ' 
states, and be felt in its beneficial effects all the way from| At the conclusion of Mr. Hayne’s remarks, and before 
the bay of Massachusetts to the mouth of the Ohio. any question was taken, the senate adjourned. 

The memorial was then referred to the committee on| January 20. Mr. Smith, of Md. offered the following 
roads and canals. resolution: 

Many other petitions, &c, were presented, and several! Resolved, That the secretary of war be, and he is 
bills reported, disposed of. hereby, directed to cause a survey to be made of the har- 

Mr. Barton offered the following resolution: | bor of Baitimore, and to report the means adopted by the 

Resolved, That the committee on the public lands in- | city for deepening and clearing the said harbor; and far- 

quire into the expediency of making a grant to the heirs | ther, to report the cost of the machinery used and the an- 
of Robert Fulton, deceased, of a portion of the public | nual amount required for effecting the object. 
Jands, bearing some proportion to the great benefits de- | A oumber of original bills were reported, read and 
rived by the United States, from his application of steam! passed to a second reading; among them was one, from 
to the purpose of machinery, stationary as well as lo-| the committee on publie lands ‘*To recompense the 
comotiv.. [Agreed to next day. } hems of Robert Fulton, deceased. ”’ 

A resolution offered on Thursday last, directing the| Mr. Smith, ot Md. trom the committee on finance, re- 
secretary of the senate to turnish each of the judges of! ported the bill from the house of representatives, enti- 
the supreme court one copy ot the printed executive | tled ‘‘an act making appropriations for certam arrearges 
journal of the senate, was agreed to. in the naval service for the year 1829, without amend- 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Foot, on Tuesday | ment; and, on his motion it was forthwith considered in 
the 29th ult. limiting the sales of public !ands to these} committee of the whole, read the third time, psssed, and 
which have beenoffered at the minimum price, and abol-; returned to the house of representatives. 
ishing the office of surveyor general was again taken up| ‘Twenty three private bills, received yesterday from the 
forconsideration. Mr. Benton, considering the resolu- | house of representatives, were severally read and passed 
tion inimical to the growth and prosperity of the west, } toa second reading, as were other bills which shall be no- 
opposed the resolution at some length. Mr. /olmes, | ticec hereafter. 
that he might have an opportunity to reply, hoped that; The senate then resumed the consideration of the re- 
the senate would now adjourn. solution of Mr. Foot, which was the subject of discus- 

The chair communicated a letter from Mr. Troup} sion yesterday. 
stating that a sudden domestic affliction called him to his Mr. Foot rose and said, that, in conformity with the 
home, and on motion of Mr. Forsyth, Mr. Troup had} suggestion of Mr. Sprague, made yesterday, tor the 
leave of absence for the remainder of the session. purpose of meeting the views of Mr. Woodbury, he 

On motion of Mr. Burton, the senate then adjourned, | would modify his motion to read as follows: 

January 19. ‘Uhe vice president communicated re- Resolved, That the committee on public lands be in- 
ports from the secretaries of the treasury and of war,| structed to inquire and report the quantity of pablic 
shewing the names, &c. of the clerks employed in their | lands remaming unsold within each state and territory, 
respective departments. and whether it be expedient to limit, for a certaim period, 

The vice president communicating « letter from the} the sales of the public lands to such lands only as have 
secretary of war, enclosing « report ot the chief engineer, | heretofore been offered for sale, and are now subject to 
relative to the progress made in opening the Cumberland | entry at the mmimum price; and also, whether the of- 
road, continued through the state of Indiana, made pur-/} fice of surveyor general, and some of the land offices, 
Suant to a resolution of the senate of the 12th instant, may not be abolished without detriment to the publis 
; (The report states, that 145 3 sections are under con-/ interest; or whether it be expedient to adopt measures to 
‘ract, being a distance ot 1313 miles in the state of Indi-| hasten the sales, and extend more rapidly the surveys of 
ana. The road is formed by grabbing the timber to the} the public lands. 
width of thirty feet through the whole course, and the Mr. Wedster rose and addressed the senate more than 
estimated expense is $36,073 964.7 'two hours, in reply to certain statements made yestcr- 
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‘day, and opinions expressed by Mr. Hayne, especially 
In reference to and in vindication of the course of the ge- 
neral government, and of the New England states, to- 
wards the new states of the union, and coneluded his 
speech by moving the indefinite postponement of the 
whole resolution. 

Mr. Benton, followed, and spoke in reply to Mr. W. 
particularly controverting what he had urged in defence 
of the course of the N. England states towards the new 
states of the west. After speaking sometime, and re- 
marking that he was not now prepared with the authori- 
ties and references necessary to support his statements, 
not expecting to need them—he yielded to a motion to 
adjourn; and the senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. Huntingdon’s name should have appezred among 
the nays on the question of agreeing to the report of the 
comniittee of elections, in Pryor Lea’s case. 

Thursday, Jan. 14th. Mr. Wickliffe, from the com- 
mittee on retrenchment, reported a bill ‘‘to prevent im- 
proper allowances to the officers and agents of the go- 
vernment in the settlement of their accounts,” which was 
twice read and committed. 

Mr. Blair, of Tennessee, moved the following reso- 
Jation, which was read. 

“ Resolved, That the secretary of war be required to 
farnish the house with a register exhibiting the names 
and number of all the cadets that have been received in- 
to the military academy of the United States, from its 
first establishment until the present time: also, the names 
and number of applicants rejected; the states from which 
they came, respectively; distinguishing between those who 
have graduated and received commissions, and such as 
have withdrawn, or have been dismissed from the insti- 
tution; how many have been in said academy, whose 
fathers and guardians were members of congress; and 
how many such are now there; what the monthly pay of 
the cadets, and whether they are supplied with rations, 
fnel, quarters, &c. at the public expense, or are furnish- 
ed by themselves;—stating also, as far as practicable, 
what portion of them, (if any,) were in circumstances 
too indigent to be educated on their own means, or those 
of their parents; the names and number of those gradu- 
ates now in the army of the United States; also the names 
and number of the professors, instructors, and all other 
officers employed in said academy, with their pay and 
emoluments; adding thereto the entire aggregate expense 
of instruction, annually; with such remarks as may ex- 
plain and elucidate the whole.” 

This resolution lies on the table one day, of course. 

The house resumed the consideration of the resolution 
proposing 2 distribution of the public lands among the 
states, with the amendment of Mr. Martin, when Mr. 
Pettis concluded his remarks on the subject. 

Several bills passed by the senate, were received from 
that body, read and referred to the appropriate commit- 
tees, 

The speaker laid before the house, sundry ecommuni- 
cations, viz: 

A letter from the secretary of war, accompanied by 
extracts of such surveys and reports as have been made 
by officers of the engineer corps, acting in conjunction 
with officers of the navy, of the waters of the Narragan- 
sett bay and the harbor of Newport, in the state of 
Rhode Island, for the purpose of selecting some place 
within ssid state for a naval depot,and one of the prin- 
cipal navy yards of the U. States, called for by the house 
on the 24th December, ult. which was read and laid on 
the table. 

A letter from the secretary of war, transmitting re- 
ports of officers of the military establishment, respecting 
an enquiry into the propriety of discontinuing the use of 
ardent spirits in the army and navy of the United States, 
and of allowing an equivalent in money, which was read 
and laid on the table. - 

A report of the secretary of the navy, made in obedi- 
ence to an order of the house of representatives, ot the 
25th February, 1829, upon the necessity and expediency 
of constituting distilied spirits a part of the rations of 
midshipmen; and its effects upon the morals and health 
of the individuals, and upon the discipline and character 
of the navy, should each midshipman use the quantity of 











distilled spirits, which now hy Ixw constitutes a part of 
the daily ration; which report was laid upon the table, 

A message in writing, was received from the president 
of the United States by Mr. Donelson, his private sec- 
retary, as follows: 

To the senate and house of representatives of the U. S. 
Washingion, Jan. 14, 1830. 

I transmit to congress copies of three Indian treaties, 
which have been duly ratified. 

J. A treaty with the nation of Winnebago Indians, 
concluded on the Ist August, 1829, at Prairie du Chien, 
in the territory of Michigan, between general John 
MeNeal, col. Pierre Menard, and Caleb Atwater, esy. 
commissioners on the part of the United States, and 
certain chiefs and warriors on the part of the nation of 
Winnebago Indians. 

Il. A treaty with the United nations of the Chippewa, 
Ottowa, and Pottawatamie Indians, concluded on the 29th 
of July, 1829, at Prairie du Chien, between general John 
MeNeal, col. Pierre Menard, and Caleb Atwater, esq. 
commissioners on the part of the United States, and cer- 
tain chiefs and warriors of the said United nations on the 
part of the said nations. 

Ill. Articles of agreement between the United States 
of America and the band ot Delaware Indians, upon the 
Sandusky river, in the state of Ohio, entered into on 
the 3d of August, 1829, at Little Sandusky, in the state 
of Ohio, by John McElvain, commissioner on the part of 
the United States, and certain chiefs on the part of said 
band of Delaware Indians. 

I transmit, also, the estimates of »ppropriation neces- 
sary to carry them into effect. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

This message was read, and referred to the committee 
on ways and means. 

The house next resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole, and took up the bill making appropriations for 
the payment of revolutionary and invalid pensioners, 
making appropriations for certain arrearages in the naval 
service, for the year 1829, and the bill establishing cir- 
cult courts and abridging the jurisdiction of certain dis- 
tricts. The two first named bills were reported to the 
house and ordered to be engrossed to-morrow. [{ Passed 
next day.; On the lastthe committee came to no con- 
clusion. Mr. Buchanan, as chairman of the committee 
which reported it, spread his views before the committee 
ofthe whole in a masterly speech. ‘I'he house next con- 
sidered the bill to continue in force an act authorizing 
certain soldiers in the late war to surrender the bounty 
lands drawn by them, and to locate others in lieu thereof: 
and for other purposes, when it was 

Ordered, That the said bill be engrossed and read a 
third time to-morrow. And then the house adjourned. 

Friday, Jan. 15. Mr. Storrs, from the committee 
on the census, reported in part a bill to provide for 
taking the 5th census, or enumeration of the inhabitants 
of the United States, which was read twice, and commit- 
ted to the committee of the whole on the state of the 
union, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Storrs said that the committee would in a few 
days report a separate bill on the subject of the ratio of 
representation, which he should move to refer to the 
same committee, in order that it might be taken up at 
the earliest opportunity. 

Mr. Coulter, trom the committee on retrenchment, 
reported a bill to abolish the board of navy commission- 
ers, and to transfer its duties to the seeretary of the navy, 
and to regulate the offiee of naval constructor, which 
was read twice and committed, and madethe order of 
the day for Monday. 

A bill to continue in force an act entitled an act au- 
thorizing certain soldiers of the late war to relinquish 
certain land held by them, and to locate others in their 
stead, and for other purposes, was read a third time and 
| passed. 

The remainder of the day was ocenpied in consider- 
| ing the claims of individuals, a large numberof which 

were disposed of, when the house adjourned until Mon- 
day. 





Monday, Jan. 18. The following members from 
Virginia, appeared and took their seats to day, viz: Mar’ 
Alexander, Philip P. Barbour, J. 8. Barbour, and 6 


| F. Mercer 
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Al number of private bills were reported, after 
which the house took up the resolution moved by Mr. 
Hunt on the 17th ult, when Mr. ZJunt modified it to read 
as follows: 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of appropriating the nett 
annual proceeds of the sales of the public lands among 
the several states and territories, for the purposes of eda- 
cation and internal improvements; in proportion to the 
representation of each mm the house of representatives; 
and that the said committee have Jeave to report by bill 
or otherwise. 

The question recurred on the motion msde by Mr. 
Martin on the 17th Dec. ult. to amend the said resolu- 
tion, by inserting after the word ‘‘territories,” these 
words: *‘the amount and value of public lands given by 
congress to anv state, or to public and private institutions 
in.any state.” 

And, after Mr. Speight, of North Carolina, had de- 
livered his sentiments at large upon the resolution, 

A motion was made by Mr. Wickliffe, that the said 
resolution be committed to a committee of the whole 
house on the state of the union. 

And pending the question on this motion, 

The previous question was called for by Mr. Jnger- 
soll, oe gach demanded by a majority of the members 


present. 


The said previous question was then put and decided 
in the affirmative by yeas and nays—yeas 127—nays 59; 
so the house decided that the main qnestion be now put: 

The main question was then stated, that the house do 
agree to the resolution as herein before recited; when 

Mr. Hammons called for a division of the question on 
the said resolution, the division to take place between 
the words ‘‘territories”’ and the word ‘‘for.” 

The speaker decided that the resolution was suscepti- 
ble of this division. 

From this decision of the speaker, Mr. Barringer ap- 
pealed to the house, and, after some brief debate, on the 
anesyeest: 8 ra decision of the speaker correct? It 

yassed in the affirmative. 
The question was then put, will the house agrec to the 
irk eee of the said resolution, in the following 
words, viz: 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the expediency of appropriating the nett an- 
nual proceeds of the sales of the public lands among 
the several states and territories. ”’ 

And it was decided as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Armstrong, Arnold, Bai- 
ley, Barber, Barringer, Bates, Beekman, Bell, Boc- 
kee, Bourst, Broadhead, Buchanan, Burges, Butman, 
Cahoon, Chandler, Childs, Chilton, Coleman, Condiet, 
Conner, Cooper, H. Craig, Crawford, Creighton, jr. 
Crowinshield, Deberry, Denny, Dickinson, Dorsey, Dud- 
ley, Earll, jr. Ellsworth, G. Evans, J. Evans, E. Eve- 
rett, H. Everett, Finch, Fisher, Ford, Forward, Fry, 
Gilmore, Grennell, jr. Hammons, Harvey, Hawkins, 
ee Hodges, Hubbard, Hughes, Hunt, Hunting- 
ton, thrie, jr. Ingersoll, Johns, jr. R. M. Johnson, Ken- 
dall, Kineaid, P. King, A. King, Lecompte, Leiper, Lent, 
Letcher, Lyon, Magee, L. Maxwell, McCreery, Meln- 
tire, Miller, Mitchell, Monell, Muhlenburg, Pearce, 
Pierson, Potter, Powers, Ramsey, Randolph, Reed, 
Rencher, Richardson, Russel, Scott, Wm. B. Shep- 
herd, A. H. Shepard, Semmes, Sill, Smith, A. Spencer, 
R. Spencer, Sterigere, Stephens, Strong, Sutherland, 
Swan, Swift, Taylor, J. Thomson, Tracy, Vance, Ver- 
planck, Vinton, Vashington, Weeks, Whittlesey, Wick- 
life, Wilson, Wingate, Yancey, Young—113. 

NAYS—Messrs. Alexander, Alston, Angel, Archer, 
4. S. Barbour, P. P. Barbour, Barnwell, Bartley, Bay- 
Jor, James Blair, John Blair, Boon, Boulden, Brown, 
mien Claiborne, Clay, Coke, jr. Coulter, Cowles, 

- Craig, Crane, Crockett, Crocheron, Daniel, Daven- 
port, W. R. Davis, Desha, Drayton, Dunean, Findlay, 
Foster, Gaither, Gorham, Gurley, Hall, Halsey, Haynes 
llinds, Hoffman, Howard, Irwin, Jennings, C. Johnson, 

ennon, Lamar, Lea, Lewis, Lumpkin, Martindale, 
Martin, T. Maxwell, McDuffie, Newton, Nuckolls, 
nero Pettis, Polk, Shields, Speight, Stanberry, Stan- 
whe Test, W. Thompson, ‘Tucker, Wayne, C. P. 
“ite, BK. D. White. Wilde, Williams—70 
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So the house agreed to this clause of the resolution. 

A further division on the second member of the said 
resolution, was then called for by Mr. Buchanan, so as, 
that the question be taken separately on so much of the 
said resolution as is contained in these words, ‘‘for the 
purposes of education and internal improvement.” 

A further division of the question on the said second 
member of the said resolution, was then called for by 
Mr. Taylor. And then the house adjourned, 

Tuesday, Jan.19. William Mc Coy, a representative 
from Virginia, appeared, was qualified, and took his seat. 

Mr Drayton, trom the committee on military affairs, 
reported a bill to regulate the pay and emoluments of the 
officers of the army of the United States, and for other 
purposes; which was read and committed. 

On his motion, it was then ordered, That the com- 
mittee on military affairs, to which was committed the 
bill to ‘‘regultate the allowance of forage to officers of the 
army,’’ be discharged from the further consideration 
thereof. {The new bill contains all the provisions of the 
old one, which was reported by the committee on re- 
trenchment, that are deemed essential by the committee 
on military affairs. } 

Mr. Alston, from the committee of elections, to which 
was referred the memorial of Silas Wright, junr. con- 
testing the eleetion and return of George Fisher, as one 
of the members of this house for the state of New York, 
made a report thereon; which report was read, and com- 
mitted toa committee of the whole house on Tuesday 
next. 

The house resumed the consideration of the resolution 
moved by Mr. Hunt on the 17th Dee. ult. The question 
recurred on agreeing to that member or portion thereof, 
whieh is contained in the following words, **for the pur- 
poses of education’”—and decided in the affirmative by 
yeas and nays—yeas 98—nays 84, 

The question was then put, will the house agree to that 
member or portion of the said resolution, which is cun- 
tained in the iollowing words: . ‘‘And internal improve- 
ments,”’ and decided in the negative: yeas 92—nays 94. 

The question was then put, will the house agree to that 
member or portion of said resolution, which is contained 
in the following words: “in proportion to the representa- 
tion of each in the house of representatives, with leave to 
report by bill or otherwise?” and decided in the affirma- 
tive, by yeas and nays—yeas 117; nays 75. 

So the let, 2nd and 4th members of the said resolution 
were agreed to by the house, and the 3rd member there- 
of was rejected. 

The resolution agreed to by the house is as follows:— 

** Resolved, That a select committee be appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of appropriating the nett pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public Jlands among the several 
states and territories for the purpose of education, in 
proportion to the representation of each in the house of 
representatives; with leave to report by bill or otherwise.”’ 

The tollowing message was received from the presi- 
dent of the United States: 

To the senute and house of representatives: 

GENTLEMEN: The accompanying gold medal, com- 
memorative of the delivery of the liberator president of 
the republic of Colombia, fromthe daggers of assassins, 
on the night of the 25th of September tast, has been ot- 
fered for my aeceptance by that government. The re- 
spect which I entertain, as well for the character of the 
liberator president, as for the people and government 
over which he presides, renders this mark of their re- 
gard most gratifying to my feelings. But Iam prevented 
from complying with their wishes, by the provision of 
our constitution, forbidding the acceptance of presents 
from foreign states by the officers of the United States; 
and itis therefore placed at the disposal of congress, 

The powerful influence in the affairs of his country, 
which the sacrifices and heroic deeds of general Bolivar 
have acquired for him, creates an anxiety «sto his future 
course, In which the friends of liberal institutions throagh- 
out the world deeply participate. ‘The favorable esti- 
mate which TI have formed of the nature of the services 
rendered by him, and ot his personal character, impress- 
es me with the strongest confidence, that his conduct, in 
the present condition of his country, wi!l be such as may 
best promote her true interests, and hest seeure his own 
nermanent fame. 
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I deem the 


sent a suitable occasion to inform you, 
that, shortly 


ter my communicatian to congress, at the 
gg of the session, despatches were received from 

r. Moore, the envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 

entiary of the United States to Colombia, stating that 
e had succeeded in obtaining the assent of the council 
of ministers to the allowance of the claims of our citizens 
upon that government. in the cases of the brig Josephine 
and her cargo, xnd the schooner Ranger, and part of her 
cargo. An official copy of the convention subsequently 
entered into between Mr. Moore and the secretary of 
foreign affairs, providing for the final settlement of those 
claims, bas just been received at the department of state. 
By an additional article of this convention, the claim in 
the case of the brig Morris is suspended, until further 
information is obtained by the Colombian government, 
from the court at Caracas; and Mr. Moore anticipates its 
early and satistactory adjustment. 

The convention only waited the ratification of the libe- 
rator president, who was, at the time, absent from Bo- 

ota, to be binding upon the Colombian government. — 

Ithough these claims are not comparatively of a large 
amount, yetthe prompt and equitable manner in which 
the application ot Mr. Moore, in behalf of our injured citi- 
zens, was met by that government, entitles its conduct to 
our approbation, and promises well for the future rela- 
lations of thetwo countries. 

It gives me pleasure to add an expression of my entire 
gatisfaction with the conduct of Mr. Moore, since his ar- 
rival at Bogota. The judgment and discretion evinced 
by him omoccasions of much interest and delicacy ; the as- 
siduity displayed in bringing so nearly to a conclusion, 
within five weeks after his arrival, claims which had been 
pending for years, and the promptitude and capacity with 
which he has entered upon other and more important 
portions of his official duty, are calculated to inspire 
strong confidence in his future usefulness. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

January 19, 1850. 

With the message and medal, the president transmit- 
ted to congress the following letter to himself from Mr. 
Moore: 


United States legation, 
Bogauta, Nivember 28, 1829. 

Dear Sin: It gives me much pleasure to enclose a 
gold medal which has been confided to me by this go- 
vernment, to be torwarded to you, as a testimonial of its 
high and distinguished regard for your character and per- 
son; and as a slight testimony of the satisfaction felt by 
the Colombian government, and the Colombian people, 
at your elevation to the chief magistracy of the United 
States. 

The enclosed translation of a note to me from Mr. 
Vergara, the minister of foreign relations, explains the 
oceasion which has caused the exccution of this medal. 

I would have preferred sending the medal by a private 
conveyance, but opportunities of that kind seldom pre- 
sent themselves, and I have concluded that it may go as 
safely with the public despatches. 

1 have the honor to be, with great respect, your obe- 
dient servant, T. P. MOORE. 


To general Andrew Jackson, 
President of the Umted States, Washington. 


The said message was read, and referred to the com- 
mittee on foreign affairs. 

Twenty-three private bills were severally read the 
third time, passed and sent to the senate for concur- 
rence. 

The speaker laid before the house a letter from the 
secretary of war, importing that the resolution of the 
house of the 14th instant, relative to the number of sur- 
viving revolutionary officers, &c. cannot be tully and sa- 
tisfactorily answered by any information on file in the de- 
partment of war, and that the communication from the 
principal clerk of the pension bureau, which he enclos- 
ed, isa reply to the extent that the records of the war 
department will permit. 

The speaker tad before the house sundry communica- 
tions; among them a letter from the secretary of the trea- 
sury, transmitting a statement of the amount of duties 
which accrued on merchandise imported, and the amount 
of drawback payable on so much as was re-exported dur- 
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ing the years 1826, 1827, and 1828; which letter was read 
and laid on the table. » 

Mr. Buchanan moved that the house now go into com- 
mittee of the whole, with the view of resuming the con- 
sideration of the judiciary bill; but waived his motion at 
the request of 

Mr. Spencer ot N. Y. who desired to introduce in the 
house an amendment to the bill, that it might be ordered 
to be printed. The house gave leave for the reception 
of th: amendment, (comprising several pages, and possi- 
bly a substitution for the bill,) whieh was ordered to be 
printed; and then 

The house resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole on-the state of the union, Mr. Cambreleng in the 
chair—and took up the judiciary bill, the question being 
on the amendment thereto offered some days ago by Mr. 
Strong, of New York. 

Mr. Strong rose, and proceeded to address the com- 
mittee in support of his amendment. He had spoken 
about an hour, when the usual time of adjournment hav- 
ing arrived, he gave way for a motion to that effect; and 
the house adjourned. 

Wednesday, Jan. 20. After the reception of reports, 
&c. the resolution offered by Mr. Hem bine on the 28th 
ult. was agreed to, as were the resolutions offered by 
Messrs. Jrwin of Pa. and White of Florida, on the 6th 
inst. The resolution offered by Mr. Thompson of Geo. 
on the 13th inst. relative to the number, moral condition, 
&e. of the Indians in certain states, next came up for 
consideration. Mr. Storrs proposed an amendment which 
caused some discussion, atter which the resolution was 
laid on he table, on motion of Mr. Beil. 

The house then considered the resolution, offered on 
the 14th inst. by Mr. Blair of S. C. calling for a regis- 
try exhibiting the names, &c. of the cadets which have 
_ received in the military academy at West Point, 

c. 

Mr. Ingersoll rose to oppose the resolution, inasmuch 
as the information, or a great part of it, called tor, had 
been already furnished on a former call of the house, as 
far down as 1824, and was on the files of the house: but 
his remarks were mterrupted by the expiration of the 
hour allowed for the consideration of resolations. 

The house proceeded to the consideration of the bil! 
to amend an act entitled, ‘‘an act to extend the time for 
locating Virginia military land warrants, and returning 
surveys thereon to the general land office,” approved the 
20th day of May, 1826. The amendment reported from 
the committee of the whole house to the said bill on the 
28th, Dec. ultimo was read, and disagreed to by the 
house. 

On motion of Mr. Jsacks, the said bill was then 
amended, and ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time to-morrow. 

The house then again went into committee of the 
whole on the state of the union, }Mr. Cambreleng in the 
chair, and took up the bill to alter and extend the judi- 
ciary system. Mr. Strong rose, and concluded his ar- 
gument in support of bis amendment. "Mr. Polk, of 
Tennessee, followed, and submitted his views on the 
subject at large. Mr. Huntington, of Conn. next took 
the floor, but the hour of adjournment having arrived, 
on his motion, the house adjourned. 


THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

The senate was chiefly occupied in ——. the reso- 
lution offered by Mr. Foot, relative to the public lands— 
but a decision was not effected. 

The house, after the usual preparatory business, took 
up the report of the committee of elections, on the me- 
morial of Ruel Washburn, contesting the election of 
James W. Ripley; which latter gentleman the committec 
declared is entitled to his seat. Mr. Alston spoke ip 
defence of the report, and Mr. Storrs, of N. Y. and Mr. 
Elisworth against it. Messrs. Archer, Everett, of Mass. 
Evans, of Maine, and Sutherland, also joined in the dis- 
cussion of the facts of the case, the last’ mentioned of 
whom concluded his remarks my moving that the com- 
mittee rise and ask leave to sit again. ‘The committee 
rose accordingly, and having obtained leave to sit again, 
Mr. Verplanck, moved that the election law of the state 
of Maine be printed; which was agreed to; and the hour? 
adjourned. 





